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What We Are Talking About. 


The variety of concepts concerning the meaning of “general education” 
make a statement of definition desirable. This brief editorial by Hollis 
L. Caswell, director, Division of Instruction, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y., serves as an introduction to the 
articles that follow, and represents the point of departure for the plan- 
ning of this issue. 


GENERAL EDUCATION! Common learnings! Basic education! Core curric- 
ulum! These are terms much in the educational literature today. Their wide dis- 
cussion reflects a deep concern with a currriculum problem which is of first im- 
portance and which is far from satisfactorily solved. The essence of this problem 
can be indicated by a question: What educational experiences should all individuals 
have in common? 

The focus of concern is with the non-vocational and non-specialized aspects 
of living. What is required to assure intelligent and responsible citizenship? What 
is necessary to enable the individual to establish and maintain sound personal 
relationships? 

In dealing with this matter certain general points may be held in mind with 
advantage. First, terminology is greatly confused, as is so often the case in educa- 
tional discussions. Core curriculum is used by some to refer to the required courses 
in the high-school program of studies, by others to mean a course in which two 
subjects are correlated or integrated, and by still others to indicate a series of ex- 
periences organized around social and personal problems and concerns without re- 
gard to subject. General education is used by some to refer to the non-specialized 
courses on the college level, by others to indicate particular courses in the high 
school, and by still others to mean all phases of the curriculum which are not vo- 
cational or professional in character. Intelligent discussion requires constant re- 
course to definition of terms. 

Second, this problem has very important historical antecedents. On the col- 
legiate level the long-standing objective of liberal education provides important 
relationships. It might be said that the traditional approach to liberal education un- 
dertook to determine what non-specialized education the intellectually elite should 
have in common. This tradition has exerted a great—and, in the writer’s judgment, 
detrimental—influence on efforts to provide a suitable general education for all 
the people. On the school level, the tradition of literacy and memory of historical 
facts about our national life as the essential elements in education for effective 
citizenship greatly influences current considerations of common educational needs. 

Third, the issue has frequently been confused by the assumption that uniformity 
of learning is what is desired. This moves in the direction of fixed standards and 
conformity. Such a trend is in conflict both with the democratic ideal of individ- 
ual development and with the nature and extent of individual differences. Rather, 
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the emphasis should be on common objectives and areas of experience. To illus- 
trate: All people are consumers. Effective functioning in this area requires con- 
siderable knowledge and skill. It seems reasonable that schools should contribute to 
this needed education and provide every student with educational opportunities 
designed to make him an efficient consumer. But to assume that all will thereby be- 
come equally able in meeting consumer problems is obviously absurd. The same 
applies to any other area which may be mentioned. 

Fourth, major conflicts in educational philosophy and psychology are sharply 
revealed in various proposals to deal with this problem. Two recently published 
reports illustrate how widely separated both theory and practice are on the issues 
involved. The report of the Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free 
Society, is from the background of the liberal arts college tradition. It proposes 
that a plan designed with a selected student body on the college level in mind be 
made the basis of general education in the high school as well. The dominant em- 
phasis is on selection of those aspects of our culture about which a person should 
be informed in order to qualify as an “educated man.” The 1945 yearbook of The 
John Dewey Society, The American High School: Its Responsibility and Op- 
portunity, approaches the problem from the point of view of helping young people 
grow up in our present complex society and achieve a sound, constructive place in 
it. Education is viewed as a matter of guiding the growth of individuals. The 
curriculum is conceived as a vehicle for aiding youth to achieve behavior patterns 
needed to deal adequately with problems and concerns of personal and social con- 
sequence. Knowledge and skills are seen as means to improved living. Concern for 
all youth, irrespective of ability, is central. 

The critical differences between these reports could be further elaborated but 
that is not the point here. The important thing to recognize is that educational 
issues of the most fundamental sort are involved in the various solutions that are 
offered. Educational workers must be aware of these issues if change is to result 
in progress. 

The high-school curriculum is particularly in need of improvement in its pro- 
vision of a “general” or “basic” education. The influence of the elective system has 
been quite as great on the high school as on the college. There is at present no as- 
surance at all that students will receive educational experience in a number of im- 
portant common areas of living. College entrance requirements provide about the 
only influence toward a basic program and, in general, they lead to the selection 
of subjects most poorly adapted to the large group of American youth and remote 
from problems and conditions of day by day living. Clearly, the high-school cur- 
riculum requires the acceptance of a new principle of organization which is based 
on the need of our society for the education of all youth for constructive participa- 
tion in the common activities of living. 

This is not to suggest that the problem should be overlooked in the elementary 
school. Attention is required from the earliest part of the school program through 
the college to adult education. Continuity of learning is a principle which should 


never be ignored. 
Ho tis L. 
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Courtesy Battle Creek (Mich.) Schools 
Winter camping provides real experiences 


Courtesy San Diego (Calif.) Schools 
Understanding results from sharing problems. 


Early experience affects later attitudes 
Courtesy San Diego (Calif.) Schools 


Courtesy Seattle (Wash.) Schools 
Socializing begins in preschool 
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Grace Vincent Photo, Sycamore, IIl. 
News discussions advance world unity 
Courtesy Philadelphia (Pa.) Schools 
A good physical plant is important 


Vocational training is valuable 
Courtesy San Francisco (Calif.) Schools 
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Teamwork is an asset to growth 
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@ Education must give satisfying experiences to all people 


Eight-inch Pipe 


TO RUB SHOULDERS with a part of the 
American people who are frankly under- 
privileged, and to feel rather normally the 
tensions which pull them has great value. Such 
problems as trying to get clean, to get enough 
sleep, to kill time, and to secure companion- 
ship are accepted as awfully simple when you 
don’t face them day after day. Putting them 
down on paper coherently is difficult, but I 
think essential if one is to realize the implica- 
tions of their living for education. This is then 
no scientific investigation of a social organism. 
There’s too much chance, uncontrolled ob- 
servation. Yet while no one individual can be 
a precision instrument for measuring pres- 
sures, I have very often in the job of pipe- 
fitter’s helper had the chance to live with 
men who work, talk, eat, and wash in a 
different pattern. There is a great deal of 
good in that. 

Rand’s Shipyards in Brooklyn, is one of the 
largest ship-repair yards on the East Coast. 
Their neat advertisement appeared each Sun- 
day in the Times and Tribune. During the 
war, it employed 15,000 men, in two ten-hour 
shifts from 7 to 6 each day. Saturday was a 
time-and-a-half day, Sunday a doubletime 
day. 

Ship reconversion and repair involves a 
great variety of construction—the largest de- 
partments are welders, burners, joiners, 
plumbers, pipe-fitters, electricians, firemen, 


This account by Victor Johnson, principal, 
Punahou School, Hawaii, of his experiences in 
a shipyard is not merely entertaining. There 
are parts of it which the reader may not like, 
and may wonder at its place in the pages of 
this issue devoted to the theme of General 
Education. Because we believe that no educator 
can fail to see the importance of its implica- 
tions, we publish it. Because we believe that, 
in these implications he will find the necessity 
for a critical evaluation of general education 
which is defined as “education of all youth 
for constructive participation in the common 
activities of living,” we include it in the May 
issue. 
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riggers, machinists. While Rand’s is an open 
shop, most of these trades are organized, al- 
though the unions are not particularly ac- 
tive. The more highly skilled trades are AF 
of L; what is left are the unskilled, usually 
CIO. It is interesting to note that electricians 
are predominantly Jewish, the firemen and 
plasterers, Irish, the joiners, Scandinavian. In 
other words, this organization has not only 
job distinctions of exact nature but it is 
regimented into nationality groups, union 
groups. Negroes are many and cluster in the 
jobs which are the least skilled. Moreover, 
each department is subdivided aristocratically 
into A, B, C, and D class workers. There is a 
slight wage differential but largely it is a 
division of ability rating. The means of ar- 
riving in one of these groups is obscure, al- 
though the personnel department makes these 
distinctions presumably , on experience and 
training. Pay ranges from $55 for the unskilled 
worker to $95 for the top-flight mechanics. 
This is on the basis of a 70-hour week; so 
wages are not high. 


The “Super”-“Snapper” Plan and 
How It Doesn’t Work 


The line and staff of the organization (so 
far as the day’s work is concerned) run from 
the yard superintendent to the department 
head or ship’s “super” to the “snapper” to the 
mechanic. Each one of these men has an as- 
sistant. 

Authority from above is very real. Certain 
behavior is conventional in the presence of 
each superior. For the “snapper” it is neces- 
sary to be standing at the job. Failure to be 
standing is a challenge to his authority and 
he will suggest that “at least you ought to 
show respect for his job.” The “super,” who 
wears a helmet with a gold crown, receives 
all privileges accorded to the “snapper,” a 
prompt butting of cigarettes and intense ac- 
tivity. The activity may be (and often is) 
quite pointless but one “grabs a hammer and 
pounds the bulkhead.” For the night super- 
intendent, the entire working crew suffers 
acute anxiety. The ship vibrates with activity 
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until he steps off the gangway when it re- 
turns to the degree of normalcy appropriate 


to the superior at hand. Let it be said def- . 


initely that external authority is the motivat- 
ing force, internal authority except in isolated 
cases (of which more later as a dynamism) 
is nonexistent. 

The total structure is most reminiscent of 
the traditional school in which no one could 
be trusted except the superintendent whose 
shortcomings were discovered about every 
five years. I believe that, in this connection, 
industry is facing the same acute problem as 
education in employer-employee, superin- 
tendent-teacher, teacher-student relationship. 
Obviously, the shipyard relation is most inef- 
ficient, even if it gives a sense of personal 
satisfaction to the superior who sees jumping 
up out of respect. While it may be true that 
men can be coerced by a situation when jobs 
are less plentiful (and even now there is the 
expressed insecurity that construction jobs 
are hard to get outside the yard), there is little 
reason to believe that it affects production. 
Obviously, too, if the external authority of 
management were subtracted from the busi- 
ness without a thoughtful program of educa- 
tion (either by management or union), the 
structure would be even more chaotic than 
now. The habits of doing as little as possible 
as a gesture of independence and defiance,— 
the eternal hope of getting something for 
nothing—are deep-seated. Change would be 
difficult. 


Men Strive Desperately for Status 


The workers are supposed (and under- 
stood by the men themselves) to be the 
dregs of the labor pool. In spite of this I am 
constantly impressed with the basic intelli- 
gence of these men. There are very few who 
are so unintelligent as to be uneducatable in 
the school sense of the word. Their back- 
ground—home life, schooling, work ex- 
perience—has been pretty well stunted, 
misguided. Very few have finished grammar 
school, most have come from immigrant 
families or are themselves from “the old 
country,” and their work has been always 
manual and insecure. As a result, their base 
values are intensely centripetal. Passing in a 
narrow passageway is a challenge to their ego; 
rummy and crap are opportunities to show 
their mettle; hardness, loudness, all those 
patterns of aggressive behavior reveal this 
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fierce, desperate desire for personal status. It 
is such a tremendous potential that it seems 
calamitous that it hasn’t a social orientation 
so that life could be more favorable for all. 

Take, for instance, the time that a young 
machinist went down alone into a tank to. 
investigate a fire. He stepped on a scaffold 
that went out from under him and he fell 
on the steel beams and coils below, just about 
cutting himself in two. There were two 
strong reactions to his death. The first was 
the question whether the time-keeper had 
known exactly when it had happened so that 
he had stopped his time. The second response 
was that the fellow was a “damn fool” for 
having been concerned with what didn’t con- 
cern him, for which he wasn’t getting paid. 
There was behind their words, too, the con- 
spicuous fear that this might very well have 
been they. 

It might also be noted that the shipyard 
hushed the affair. The fellow literally dropped 
out of existence. There was no indication 
that anything had been done for the family, 
no announcement that the accident was 
covered by insurance, that the yard shared 
somewhat in responsibility. No collection was 
taken up by the workers themselves. Frankly, 
while these men are free with their money 
in the sense they spend all of it on their 
families, liquor, or gambling—they are al- 
lergic to charity. Perhaps, as they say, the 
funds are too often stolen. It’s true that in 
the short space of four months, two shop 
stewards have departed with union dues, so 
that their argument appears valid, yet this hot 
desire to have more than the next man, to 
enjoy in a sense the misfortune of one even 
less fortunate than himself seems to be a pre- 
vailing attitude. I think it is strategic to know 
that a charitable or generous attitude can be 
felt only if there is an essential security some- 
where. It is, I think, impossible to be tolerant 
and understanding when you don’t feel that 
security. 

The core of the problem of human relations 
seems to be in this business of status. While 
income has some relation to status, and is the 
quick estimate of the worth of an individual, 
yet the men who are steadiest, who are most 
normally adjusted, have competence in their 
work. While the company, perhaps because 
of the war work involved, puts no premium 
on the quality of the work done, the men 
who do a difficult piece of work find a kind 
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of naive satisfaction in its accomplishment. 
When these men are skillful enough to meet 
a challenge, or when they experience a bit of 
their own competence, they take on a real 
personal stature. Or if the “snapper” takes 
.them into his confidence (and it is the ex- 
ceptional “snapper” who is secure enough to 
do this), explains the job or gives them a 
blueprint to work from (an indication of 
real responsibility and a tribute to a man’s 
ability to follow specifications), the assign- 
ment takes on real meaning to the fitter. He 
enjoys a sense of power (often misused), but 
the work is clearly much more efficiently 
done even when mistakes are made. 

If this shipyard in war time is any example 
of business management, the old authoritar- 
ian technique of handling labor is on the way 
out. I think school men have generally been 
rather convinced of the efficiency of big 
business and generally have been on the de- 
fensive, patterning their school administration 
along business lines. They shouldn’t. Psychol- 
ogy would appear far more instructive, and 
a concern for the mental hygiene far more 
productive. It is my feeling that Rand’s, 
within the wide range of employer-employee 
relations, must be far down the scale, just as 
Bell Laboratories and General Electric are 
far up. Until management can provide a more 
desirable kind of leadership these tensions 
and frustrations will jeopardize productive 


capacity. 
Narrow Experiences Limit Vision 


The intellectual life of my fellow-workers 
is narrow. Their vision has no perspective. 
For instance, labor problems, racial problems, 
political problems are devoid of a setting. 
They occur only as they affect them indi- 
vidually, Whatever concepts they develop 
are based upon first-hand experience. If there 
was ever any doubt in my mind of the ef- 
ficacy of primary experience as against 
vicarious, it has been dispelled. The former 
is strategic but also misleadingly partial. These 
men have worked beside Negroes and yet 
they are intolerant of them. They have en- 
joyed first-hand the over-all benefits of 
unions, yet they suspect them. They have 
worked as ward-heelers and have a cynical 
understanding of American political life. Yet 
the unfortunate fact is that they never see the 
forest because of the proximity to the nearest 
tree. Their generalizations are always de- 
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scriptive but seldom scientific. Reasons, 
causes, results, relationships, points of view 
seldom enter their convictions. All of them 
suffer from wholesome acceptance of the 
stereotype. For instance, the Negro is “lazy.” 
They have accepted that notion from the be- 
ginning and in their contact with the Negro 
everything reenforces it. That there are ob- 
vious causative conditions—some of them 
their own making—they don’t see. 

It is important in our intercultural prob- 
lems for us to give something more than 
direct experience with representatives of 
other cultures. We are apt to stick to our 
convictions of Jews and Negroes, setting 
down the favorable contacts as exceptions to 
the general rule if there isn’t a conscious and 


‘direct study of the reasons for seclusiveness, 


laziness, or whatever generalization we have 
built up about the sterotype. There is too 
much evidence in first-hand experience of 
these men to become tolerant of Negroes, 
Jews, Catholics, or Italians. They know 
better! 

I should say, too, that there is a direct cor- 
relation between expressed opinion and lack 
of information. No one is so positive as the 
man who doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. The negative position and the dis- 
illusioned appraisal of things are the popular 
themes. Reactionary newspaper editorials 
nourish so well their intellectual discontent. 

There is little root to the ideas which they 
absorb. Since they think without principle, it 
gives a constant incoherence to their thinking 
and doing. Moreover, their essential self-con- 
cern makes cooperative thinking difficult. 

Their whole philosophy, which emerges 
from their living experience, is intensely in- 
dividualistic. I should say that there is more 
reactionary thought in this group than in the 
N.A.M. Change for them means a threat to 
the small measure of assurance they already 
possess. That is possibly why liberal thought 
is not popular with them. 


Consider Mac or Ted or Eddie 


There is Mac, a seventy-year-old plumber, 
whose family has lived in Brooklyn since the 
Revolution and whose four sons are in the 
Army. His teeth are gone so that when he 
talks his face collapses laterally like rubber if 
pressure were applied top and bottom. There 
is always gray stubble on his face, a pint in 
his pocket. His stories of the past are inex- 
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haustible—stories of papier maché toilet 
bowls purchased from pian after the last 


war, of a dead wife who was afraid of ghosts, . 


of his son’s tipsy mother-in-law. When the 
war is over, he plans to retire, to live by him- 
self. His thinking about life, as it appears in 
his stories, is highly sensitive to social 
criticism. He lives up to a rigid code of re- 
spectability. About training children, he 
doesn’t believe in “batting children” (not 
around the ears at least) and has what his 
son and daughter-in-law believe is a tendency 
to spoil his grandchildren. Actually, he ap- 
proves of the deviltry in children, perhaps as 
Rousseau did. He believes that you’ve got 
to let Nature take its course. 

There is Ted, a middle-aged Jew, who 
chews cigars, plays expert rummy, and comes 
to and from his job dressed like a white- 
collar worker. He has a daughter of high- 
school age. She enjoys school and gets good 
marks, Ted states that education has one 
function—that of increasing one’s economic 
potential. In rather a long discussion he in- 
dicated that education short-circuits lengthy 
mental processes involved in business, that it 
permits you therefore to save time and 
money. That education has other implications 
such as character development is open to be- 
lief. One of the problems that he faces is 
that his child is apt to correct him or his wife 
“who don’t speak so good” before his people. 
He is sensitive on this score and believes that 
kindness is more important than education. 
The relationship between the two is, to him, 
obscure. 

Eddie always has a worried look on a thin 
face. He is most outspoken in condemning 
the Yard, the “super,” the “snappers,” the job 
he draws. He is negative to the union, to 
communism, to dictatorship. None of them 
does he understand. His daughter is in the 
eighth grade and she is having difficulty with 
algebra. Both his wife and he have tried to 
help her with time-rate-distance problems. 
“Isn’t there some way of doing them by al- 
gebra?” He wants a formula that will solve 
them. There is no question of the importance 
of these problems. “She can’t get in high 
school if she doesn’t pass them. We want her 
to finish high school.” 

Joe is under thirty, wiry, aggressive, and 
sickly. He has a nervous twitch about the 
mouth and suffers from diseased tonsils and 
adenoids. He has a wife and five children. His 
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life is tied up to “gin mills,” extra-marital sex, 
and his car. Of all the men, he is the most un- 
informed, the most intolerant, the most in- 
temperate. “This country is nothin’ but a dic- 
tatorship.” He went up to the high school, 
hated it, and went to work. 

There is Andy, a fifty-year-old Negro who 
manages to get along without antagonizing 
anyone. He has learned “not to work too 
hard because if you don’t, they jus’ don’t 
expect you to.” He laughs easily, accepts the 
stereotype of the lazy Negro, conforms. 

Frank Costa has been trying to save money 
for a trip to Arizona. Uneducated beyond 
grammar school, he reads more than most. At 
the base of his thinking is a book called The 
Way of the Transgressor. From it, he has 
learned that a man’s first responsibility is to 
do the things in life that he really wants to 
do. Frank, in spite of hospital expenses that 
have drained his $400 bank account, is going 
to start life over in Arizona when the war is 
concluded. He has a trade and a willingness to 
work, but I doubt that he will get to Arizona. 

These types of personalities could be ex- 
tended endlessly. All of them have their es- 
sential uniqueness and yet most of them seem 
held by similar ideas that have grown out of 
similar pressures. It is easy to sentimentalize 
them, or to moralize about their behavior. 
One can see them from the point of view of a 
Steinbeck or Saroyan, but it’s difficult to see 
them as they are, and almost impossible to 
bring cause and effect relationships into focus: 
except in very general terms. 


Poor Health Is General 


In the physical realm, these men do not 
fare well. Teeth are invariably bad. Bodies 
are curved, bent, marked by the work that 
they do. Casual disorders are ignored. Dirt 
and grease are a constant fight. Shaving is not 
easy. Their looks are not appealing, there- 
fore, and they are aware of the disapproval 
felt by those outside the working group. On 
the subways, in taxis, in elevators, there is 
a noticeable shrinking away from them. “Peo- 
ple don’t respect us mechanics.” There is 
then a constant need for defense in their con- 
tact with “office workers.” No doubt this ap- 
pears an obvious thing, but it is significant. 
Appearance means a great deal to these men. 
They do not accept it as in the nature of 
things. It rankles. As one result, their ap- 
praisal of people is one of “what does his 
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job pay?” They gain no security, unfortu- 
nately, from the dignity of work. 

If conservation of human resources is con- 
sistent with democratic principle, health is a 
very real problem. Sickness is a very real 
threat to these men whose sick-benefit in- 
surance is not enough to cover living ex- 
penses. Moreover, for people whose margin 
of savings is meager, it becomes well nigh im- 
possible to ask that they be reasonable about 
going for care until damage is done. Educ- 
ation can do a great deal toward speeding up 
understanding but the facilities must be avail- 
able. Education ought, I think, to give these 
people the skill or technique for articulation 
and securing a fulfillment of needs through 
cooperative effort. 


Life Is Basically “How Far Will 
the Money Go” 


It is noticeable that their attitudes, convic- 
tions are built up from a number of pressures 
converging upon them. Economics is the 
basic concern. Almost every experience they 
have is a weighing of whether they have the 
money. They must consider whether they 
can afford to be sick, have another child, buy 
a car. While this kind of decision affects all 
of us to a degree, most of us can make minor 
decisions without counting our money or ex- 
hausting the supply. I am not implying that 
their concern for money makes them provi- 
dent or thrifty. In most cases it works in 
reverse. 


School?—Merely a Nodding Acquaintance 


Their experience at school seems to have 
been limited to the fundamental processes. It 
extends into their present life by giving them 
literacy, but their reading is laborious and 
fragmentary. Their facility with numbers, 
since arithmetical combinations of mixed 
numbers is part of the job, is much greater; 
gambling, too, gives practice. Their spelling 
doesn’t keep pace with their vocabulary; 
their writing is remarkably legible. 


Government Is a Hostile Outsider 


Attitude to government is a disheartening 
thing. They believe with assurance that gov- 
ernment is an outside entity that curbs their 
freedom. It is expensive, full of corruption. 
If there is any lining up in the camps of 
business and government, they are all for 
business. No doubt business pays their salary 
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and government extracts their taxes. This is 
the solid foundation to their understanding 
of government. 

Perhaps they have a more realistic under- 
standing of government in practice than we, 
for most of them have been ward workers and 
receivers of political patronage. Yet they have 
no sense of the over-all policy. 

To a large extent, these man are isolation- 
ist. The war was engaged in when FDR had 
promised explicitly that we would not send 
troops overseas. The British and the Rus- 
sians have maintained and exploited their 
power at our lend-lease expense. We are 
“suckers” of the grandiose sort. Uncle Joe 
knows how to outsmart us, how to take care 
of his own. 


What Is the Meaning for Education? 


For the general design of living on the 
part of these workers, the school is only 
partly to blame. Economic shortages felt in 
the family at a very early age seem to have 
conditioned them to value an immediate job 
more than anything else. As a result their 
brief stay with education has been a kind of 
frustration to this basic need. This is not to 
say that education ever came to grips with 
this problem—that it provided an oppor- 
tunity for these boys to work and study at 
the saine time in a meaningful, complemen- 
tary way. Apparently, it lectured about the 
value of an education as a mysterious key 
to success (for most of these men regret in 
a vocal way their lack of education), but the 
school which they attended moralized about 
the problem and actually did nothing about it. 

For these people’s children, who live with 
the wolf halfway in the door, the school 
must have strong vocational opportunity. 
The whole idea of placement at the end of 
the school span is an important service. More- 
over, their children need to develop a deep 
social awareness. The very real loyalty and 
affection toward members of their immediate 
family which is fairly general ought to be ex- 
panded by cooperative living experiences 
within the curriculum of the school. 

One is so constantly aware of the poverty 
of democratic experiences within the lives of 
these men. They have their unions but they 
operate them very much within the arbitrary 
framework of their experience with manage- 
ment. The union, in a sense, is their play at 
being “boss” and becomes just about as un- 
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to IN AN EFFORT to enable those veterans whose pre-service education was limited, 


ith to take full advantage of the educational opportunities for which they are now 
eligible, the Advisement and Guidance Service of the Veterans Administration is 
compiling a descriptive list of schools and colleges which provide basic in- 
struction for adult students at any elementary or secondary school level at which 
he they are prepared to continue. Included will be schools which enroll only white 
students, those which enroll only Negroes, and those to which both races are ad- 
mitted. Adult education departments of public-school systems which serve only 
he local communities will not be included. 

If readers of this publication have information concerning such schools it will 
be much appreciated if they will communicate with the Chief of Educational Coun- 
th seling, Advisement and Guidance Service for Vocational Rehabilitation and Edu- 
ol cation, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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A Modern Program for a Modern Day. 


THERE IS ABUNDANT evidence from re- 
cent studies of the growth and development 
of children that the program of the school 
should be designed largely to deal directly 
with the concerns of childhood and youth. 
The usual concept of education, however, is 
that in any given grade level the teacher’s 
main task is to prepare the children for some 
imagined, future need. For example, many 
think that the kindergarten should prepare 
children for the first grade, that the elemen- 
tary school should prepare pupils for the 
secondary school, and that the chief purpose 
of the secondary school should be to prepare 
students for college. With this concept in 
mind, teacher-education institutions have in- 
fluenced their students to follow certain pat- 
terns of teaching which would lead children 
safely and sanely toward beautifully-phrased, 
teacher-made goals. These systems of teach- 
ing reading, art, numbers, spelling, geography, 
music, English, science, and other subject 
fields have developed a lock step in public 
education which has failed to minister to the 
concerns of “all the children of all the peo- 
ple” who are found in public schools today. 

Schools and colleges must join forces in 
providing a framework for public educa- 
tion which permits pupils to have experi- 
ences that are purposeful, dynamic, alive— 
experiences which help learners to live 
broadly, deeply, and abundantly today. 
Those who believe in this purpose of educa- 
tion would have pupils delve into the heritage 
from the past whenever backgrounds are 
needed in solving the significant problems 


In planning for general education in the schools 
it is mecessary to re-examine the organization 
in which such a program is to function and the 
goals toward which it is striving. Gilbert S. 
Willey, assistant superintendent, Denver Pub- 
lic Schools, Colo., emphasizes that modern 
methods must be used in the classroom to in- 
sure an intelligent approach to living in this 
age. 
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@ Public education should study its youth 


GILBERT S. WILLEY 


of the present. Individuals thus challenged 
and educated in public schools will be able to 
cope with the growing edge of social change 
which follows in the wake of scientific ad- 
vance. Schools educate for the future by 
educating adequately for today. 


Research Studies Contribute 


Gradually in American education there 
have been introduced certain practices which 
have recognized the rights of childhood and 
youth. Over the last quarter of a century, 
results of research studies of early childhood 
have influenced materially kindergarten and 
primary education. Within the last fifteen 
years, studies of adolescence have added to 
the fund of information pertaining to the na- 
ture of our secondary-school youth. Here 
and there efforts are being made to provide 
school experiences which are designed to help 
adolescents better to understand themselves 
and their problems. 

Within the last decade many important 
findings pertaining to human growth and de- 
velopment have been made available which 
are applicable to adults as well as to chil- 
dren and youth, School systems which have 
recognized the basic needs of teachers, as 
well as of pupils, have made educational prog- 
ress as teachers have been /iberated to initiate 
improved ways of teaching. With all the 
convincing facts before educators concerning 
what the schools should do for all who at- 
tend and with all the values clearly under- 
stood which result from permitting teachers 
to use their creative abilities as they work 
with children, there is no longer excuse for 
the great impotency which exists in many 
public school programs today. 


General Education Offers an Answer 


School systems are slow in introducing new 
procedures in instruction, and often right- 
fully so. However, nothing is as certain as 
change, and teachers above all other persons 
must be kept aware of this fact. Opportuni- 
ties must be provided within the working 
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day to permit teachers to have a vital part in 
planning for improved educational programs. 
Classroom teachers, themselves, have had an 
important part in developing the general con- 
cept that a major part of the education for 
any group of learners from kindergarten to 
adults should be based primarily upon the 
common needs, interests, and concerns of 
those being educated. This is known as 
general education as contrasted with depart- 
mentalized education in the elementary 
schools, or special and elective subjects of- 
fered in the secondary school. The common- 
ality of an interest for all members of a 
group of learners is general in nature for that 
group—hence the term general education. 

Many educators agree that teaching in 
nursery and kindergarten rooms, and in some 
primary rooms, has excelled the teaching 
usually given to older children and adoles- 
cents. To provide an environment in which 
children of preschool years have opportuni- 
ties to learn, it has been necessary to start 
with the nature of the children. Teachers of 
primary grades, of first grade especially, have 
violated this psychological approach by in- 
sisting that children should read before they 
are ready, by attempting to “prepare” chil- 
dren for the next grade insead of helping 
them to grow normally in their emotional, 
social, physical, and intellectual development. 
The better primary schools today provide 
environments which stimulate children to 
grow wholly and naturally, keeping an eye 
on the individual’s total growth in light of 
his own potentialities, instead of insisting that 
all children read the same books at the same 
rate, and do other similarly imposed un- 
natural things. Stimulating environments for 
the development of pupils must likewise be 
provided in all elementary school grades, and 
throughout the junior and senior high-school 
years. A continuous program of general edu- 
cation throughout the twelve to fourteen 
years of school gives much promise for pro- 
viding stimulating experiences which are 
based upon the common needs, interests, and 
concerns of childhood and youth. 


Elements for Success 


A few important factors must be present 
if a general-education program is to realize 
some of the claims that are made for it. 

Teachers who work in general education 
must be willing to study the nature and 
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needs of pupils. Progress in the development 
of such a program will be made mainly by 
teachers “on the job” working cooperatively 
toward better teaching. In addition to be- 
coming acquainted with growth and develop- 
ment of children, teachers must be imagina- 
tive in seeing how to apply this knowledge to 
classroom procedures. 

The life concerns of pupils should have a 
central place in the curriculum. Such sub- 
ject fields as arithmetic, music, spelling, his- 
tory, and English have importance, in the 
main, as they contribute to the solutions of 
problems relating to the common concerns 
and interests of the pupils. 

Unified learning experiences for pupils 
should be provided for all or part of the 
school day. Having one teacher with the 
same group of pupils throughout the school 
day provides the best.arrangement for help- 
ing the learner to see relationships and to 
grasp the meanings of his various school ex- 
periences. However, this is true only to the 
degree that the teacher is competent to direct 
learning experiences which are based upon 
the real concerns of pupils. In many school 
situations several teachers may have the same 
group of pupils throughout the school day. 
It is possible and desirable for these teachers 
to meet periodically to plan most of their 
work around a central or dominant interest 
which is being studied by the gree of pupils. 

Functional guidance should play a promi- 
nent part in the program. Guidance, to be 
most effective, must be centered with the 
classroom teacher, who, of all educational 
workers, knows the pupils best. Provisions 
must be made for teachers to become well- 
acquainted with pupils. This means that 
teachers must have relatively fewer pupils 
per day, must remain with them for longer 
periods each day, and must have teacher- 
learner relationships with these same chil- 
dren over an extended period of time—for 
two or three years if possible. 

Flexibility of the curriculum is extremely 
important. There can be no static, printed 
courses of study for use in schools in a world 
in which the interests of children are chang- 
ing so rapidly. Wartime activities of school 
children have helped us to understand how 
important needs and interests may be 
utilized in the program of the school. Post- 
war conditions are generating even more 
problems which impinge upon the lives of 
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children ot school age. The schools need fur- 
ther to learn how to utilize these immediate 
concerns and interests of pupils, and at the 
same time achieve the goals of education 
which society is demanding. 

Continuous evaluation of pupils’ progress 
toward commonly accepted goals is funda- 
mentally important. It is possible for teachers 
and pupils cooperatively to set specific goals 
to be achieved within a given period of time. 
An evaluation of the degree to which chosen 
goals have been achieved will be a check 
upon the teaching as well as upon the learn- 
ing process. Desirable goals or objectives of 
modern education are expressed in terms of 
pupil behavior. When realized, they become 
the “warp and woof” of the individual’s liv- 
ing and control his conduct of thinking, act- 
ing, and feeling. An excellent statement of 
objectives for modern education, along with 
means of evaluating growth in these objec- 
tives, is well described by Wrightstone in 
the February, 1946, issue of The National 
Elementary Principal. The list which he 
proposes is as follows: functional informa- 
tion, work-study skills, attitudes, interests, 
critical thinking, and personal-social adapta- 
bility. This list is practical in that it has only 
six items which can be recalled and used and 
is sufficiently broad in scope to include total 
behavior. This list is practically the same as 
others which have evolved from cooperative 
national studies within the last several years. 

Teachers and pupils together may de- 
termine ways to evaluate growths toward 
objectives which have been agreed upon. 
Participation of pupils on all grade levels in 
goal setting and goal checking has proved to 
be a powerful motivating force in improving 
the quality of learning and teaching in public 
education. 


Administration Must Pave the Way 


The major purpose of school administra- 
tion should be to clear the way for educa- 
tional procedures to flourish which have 
been agreed upon cooperatively. The follow- 
ing chart has been designed to indicate the 
portions of time which might be given to 
an individual’s general education in a typical 
school system as he progresses from the nur- 


sery-kindergarten level through the follow- 
ing twelve years of public education. From 
the chart one can see at a glance that this 
writer believes that practically one hundred 
per cent of the program of the elementary 
school and grades seven and eight should be 
of a general-education nature. Approximately 
fifty per cent of the ninth-grade program 
should deal with common problems of youth 
and from twenty to forty per cent of the 
senior high school program should be based 
upon common needs, interests, and concerns 
of high-school youth. 

The elementary school as its exists today 
should examine the validity of its depart- 
mentalized program, the junior high school 
should question the provision for so many 
specialized offerings and electives, and the 
senior high school should not only do all 
of these, but should also study the reasons 
why so many youth drop out of school. The 
extension of a vital, well-planned, generai- 
education program as indicated in the chart 
should enable schools to interest and challenge 
youth in a manner which has not been ac- 
complished with traditional programs and 
offerings. 


Public Education Must Face the Future 


Public education in the future must meet 
a present-day challenge of the public, namely, 
that the schools must educate for an enduring 
peace. This means that we cannot use the 
same old methods and keep the same old 
goals, Education for childhood and youth 
must be purposive, dynamic, meaningful. The 
framework for instruction must permit 
flexibility if the schools are to meet the de- 
mands of a rapidly changing world. The 
ends of education remain as always—a well- 
developed and adjusted individual, but the 
means of education must be constantly chang- 
ing. The time is at hand for educators every- 
where to give serious thought concerning 
how to educate childhood and youth for the 
decade that lies ahead. We should not be con- 
tent with a program designed for the years 
past. A twelve-year program of general edu- 
cation gives promise of becoming the best 
present answer for schools as they seek to 
provide a modern program for a modern day. 
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@ Schools can help the child help himself 


Guidance tor Living 


EVERY CHILD needs “guidance”. Intelli- 
gent fathers and mothers recognize that 
learning how to guide their children wisely 
and understandingly is a major obligation of 
parenthood; similarly, the forward-looking 
school is organized with its guidance pro- 
gram as an integral part of its whole school 
system. Guidance may be broadly defined as 
any planned experience or contact with in- 
dividuals for the purpose of helping them to 
develop in certain directions. Such a defini- 
tion presupposes planning; it implies direc- 
tions, objectives, or goals toward which guid- 
ance is directed, and volition and ultimate 
self-direction on the part of the person 
guided. Although guidance for a young child 
may sometimes involve telling him what to 
do, our objective is to develop an individual 
who can decide for himself what to do. We 
help the child on the way so that he may 
ultimately be able to find his own way. We 
do not seek to set him in ruts from which he 
cannot emerge; we strive to set him on broad 
highways on which he may learn to take his 
own course, competent, eventually, for free- 
dom with responsibility as a citizen in a 
democratic way of life. 

The “guidance movement” began, for some 
strange reason, as vocational guidance with 
emphasis at the secondary level. It began as 
a specialized field with a separate department 
or bureau staffed with specialists, to which a 
child was sent when in need of “guidance”. 
This sort of setup still exists in all too many 


Many schools are breaking away from the con- 
cept of guidance as a specific term used in 
suggesting a vocation to a student, or outlining 
subject-matter to be used in the classroom. It 
is defined broadly by Ethel Kawin, guidance 
consultant, Public Schools, Glencoe, Illinois, 
as a contact with an individual to aid him in 
self-development. From this point of view, 
Miss Kawin emphasizes the importance of a 
guidance concept which is concerned with the 
earliest learning experiences of the young child, 
as well as the problems of the adolescent. 
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places, but increasingly the guidance program 
is an integral part of the whole school system. 
It is concerned with staff-morale, pupil- 
teacher load or ratios, curriculum, “emo- 
tional climate” of classrooms, tensions of pu- 
pils and teachers, physical setup—in other 
words, it is concerned with the total program 
and functioning of the school, because these 
affect the development and adjustment of the 
individual pupil. Guidance must also be con- 
cerned with home and community situations 
of children. The key persons in such guidance 
of children are parents and classroom teach- 
ers. In the newer concept of guidance, spec- 
ialists are even more necessary than formerly 
because they are regarded as essential “re- 
source persons” available to parents, teachers, 
and others to help them in guiding children. 
Vocational guidance takes its proper place as 
a very important but highly specialized aspect 
of a broader guidance which is guidance for 
living. 


Education is Continuous 


We still speak of “twelve years of general 
education”, referring to the elementary- and 
secondary-school years. We should learn to 
think of at least thirteen years of general edu- 
cation, since research has clearly demon- 
strated the educational importance and values 
of kindergarten. This is already being ex- 
tended downward, as many public and pri- 
vate schools are providing Junior Kinder- 
gartens for four-year-olds, and some schools 
provide nursery-school units for two- and 


‘three-year-olds, but our concept of general 


education should include at least one year of 
kindergarten experience in which the child 
learns to live and work in a group of his 
peers before launching into the basic “school 
learnings” usually expected in the first year 
of the elementary school. 

As a matter of fact, all guidance is of one 
piece, so to speak, forming a “circle of guid- 
ance”, made up of segments which are periods 
of life—preschool, elementary-school, high- 
school, college and adult years. One cannot 
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guide the preschool and elementary-school 
child unless one has sufficient understanding 
of the adolescent and adult years to be able 
to evaluate the experiences of these earlier 
periods in terms of their possible effects on 
the later ones. Nor can one guide an adoles- 
cent or adult wisely without some under- 
standing of his experiences in his earliest 
years and their significance in relation to his 
present patterns of personality and behavior. 
For practical reasons most of us have to 
“specialize”, working at least at any specific 
time primarily at one or another age level. 
But if one is to work wisely and effectively 
one must always see that area against the 
background of the total circle into which it 
must be integrated and of which it is only a 
segment. 

In fact, we should go beyond this static 
concept of a circle to a dynamic concept of 
continuous cycles. Here is a child growing 
up. One cannot deal with this young child 
without dealing with the adults responsible 
for his upbringing. To a great extent his 
personality and behavior are responses to 
situations which these adults create for him. 
They, in turn, are dealing with him in ways 
largely determined by their experiences in 
their own early childhood. What they do 
now to this young child will affect what he 
will do to the children he eventually under- 
takes to rear when he becomes an adult and 
in his turn creates the next generation. So is 
established an endless cycle—a dynamic, con- 
tinuous process through which guidance runs 
like an endless chain. 


Basic Patterns Begin Early 


Obviously, then, if schools are to meet the 
needs of children adequately they must be 
able to help parents when parents need guid- 
ance. Just how extensive this service should 
and can be will depend upon the philosophy 
and the resources of the school. A funda- 
mental preventive program would begin in 
the child’s preschool years, extending parent 
education and counseling for parents to the 
school’s future patrons. Many Parent-Teacher 
Associations do have preschool sections which 
represent at least the beginnings of such 
programs.! Since, for every individual the 


1The National Parent-Teacher Magazine publishes 
monthly a Study Course for parents and teachers of chil- 
poet of preschool age, directed by the author of this 
article. 
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foundations of personality and the basic pat- 
terns of behavior are laid in the earliest years 
of life, the school could best serve not only 
the individual and society but also its own 
purposes by doing what it can to see that 
these foundations are soundly and satisfactor- 
ily established. 

Until they are able to extend guidance to 
the preschool levels, schools may wisely con- 
centrate their major guidance efforts on the 
child’s earliest years in school. It seems ob- 
vious that the strategic area at which public 
schools should attack their whole guidance 
program is the kindergarten-primary level. 
Guidance is based upon recognition of in- 
dividual differences. Individual differences are 
apparent from birth. They are very apparent 
by the time the child enters school. The 
earlier they are recognized, the better the 
chance of successfully adjusting the school to 
the child and the child to the school. Efforts 
to prevent maladjustments during the early 
years constitute a much more constructive 
and significant mental hygiene program than 
do attempts to find remedies for serious prob- 
lem situations which have been allowed to de- 
velop. Each child should therefore be studied 
from the time he enters the kindergarten or 
the first grade. 


Parent-Teacher Interviews Have Value 


As soon as the teacher has had a chance to 
become acquainted with the new pupil, a 
friendly interview with at least one of his 
parents makes a good first step in trying to 
know and understand each child. It also fur- 
nishes data with which to get the pupil’s in- 
dividual cumulative record well started.2 Such 
an interview is very valuable in establishing 
a friendly relation between the school and 
the home in the interests of the child. It gives 
the teacher a background for understanding 
the child and helping him to make his first 
important adjustments to the school. Ordi- 
narily, if a child develops problems which 
baffle the school and the parent has to be 
“sent for”, the latter is at once on the de- 
fensive and all concerned get off to a bad 
start! When a friendly contact between par- 
ent and teacher has been routinely made be- 
29 The use of such records with parents and also their 
use in guidance in both elementary and high schools is 
discussed in: “Handbook of Cumulative Records’’. Bulle- 
tin 1944, Number 5, United States Office of Education. 


(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. | 
Government Printing office, Washington 25, D. C.—Price 


20 cents.) 
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fore there are any particular signs of diffi- 
culty, tension is much less likely to arise in 
those cases in which the teacher must make 
a later approach to the parent regarding 
specific problems which have arisen in the 
child’s school progress or adjustment. In ad- 
dition, periodic analyses of the data gathered 
through parent-teacher interviews give the 
school considerable insight into the home 
backgrounds, parental attitudes, family situa- 
tions, and other characteristics of the com- 
munity as a whole which may be significant 
for the school program. 

Of course parents are almost entirely de- 
pendent upon the school for information as 
to their child’s development in academic 
achievement, but that is not the only area in 
which the school should function as a major 
source of guidance to parents. It is to the 
school that parents must look as their chief 
source of information concerning their child’s 
reactions as a member of a group other than 
the family. From the school they should get 
considerable information about his physical 
health, his mental health, his special interests 
and abilities, his handicaps, or special disa- 
bilities. To the school also, they must look 
for much of their information on the child’s 
developing character traits and habits of 
work. Few parents have any real knowledge 
of child development or child training; few 
parents have any agency other than the 
school to which they can naturally turn for 
help in these fields. 

Initial parent-teacher conferences of the 
type described were found so helpful in the 
Glencoe Public Schools that enthusiastic 
teachers now have at least one conference 
with every pupil’s parents every year. An in- 
creasing number of schools throughout the 
country substitute such a conference for a 
written report on pupil progress at least once 
each school year. Guidance specialists are 
often asked to participate in these parent- 
teacher conferences when either parent or 
teacher wants guidance. Such conferences 
should continue regularly through the ele- 
mentary school, and they are often helpful 
to parent, teacher, and student if carried on 
through the high-school years. 


Capacities for Decisions Increase 
Self-Direction 


The specific function of the guidance pro- 
gram of any school is the satisfactory mutual 
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adjustinent of the school and the individual 
pupil. The program has two major aspects: 
(1) the infusion of guidance, based on mental 
hygiene principles, into the total school pro- 
gram, and (2) the specific guidance and ad- 
justment of individual pupils so that each 
may develop his highest potentialities. 

As the child progresses through the first 
three grades usually designated as the “pri- 
mary” level, his personality development, his 
behavior patterns, and his gradual acquisition 
of basic skills and knowledge must all be care- 
fully watched and periodically recorded. Ef- 
fort should be made to see that no child 
passes out of the primary into the more com- 
plex activities and developmental tasks of the 
intermediate years with a major handicap that 
could have been overcome. 

Although special emphasis is put upon the 
study and adjustment of children in the pri- 
mary years, the guidance program of course 
should continue through the intermediate and 
upper grades, Parent-teacher conferences, 
testing programs, adjustment of curriculum to 
individual needs, interests and abilities, with 
guidance counselors available to teachers and 
parents when special help is needed—all these 
continue as the child proceeds through the 
intermediate and upper grades. Increasingly, 
the pupil should take on responsibilities for 
his own guidance. In the guidance of even a 
very young child we assume some capacity 
for self-understanding and self-direction on 
his part. We assume that his powers of self- 
understanding and self-direction will increase 
as we help him to discover his own needs, de- 
sires, and capacities, and to learn to decide for 
himself what he wants to do and how best to 
accomplish his purposes. From the kindergar- 
ten through the eighth grade the guidance 
program should be organized to help the in- 
dividual make choices and adjustments for 
himself. Children in the intermediate and 
upper grades can often participate in their 
teachers’ evaluations of their progress and 
achievements. In the seventh and eighth 
grades they are interested in actively discuss- 
ing their own goals of personality develop- 
ment and in evaluating their own progress 
toward those goals. 

In a sound program of general education, 
the continuity of pupil guidance should be 
maintained by close articulation of elemen- 
tary and high schools. Such close cooperative 
relationships are all too rare in schools today. 
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Major goals must be consistently striven for 
over a long period if they are to be achieved. 


Foundations of Good Adjustment 


To provide twelve or thirteen years of 
sound general education, a school system must 
formulate over-all, comprehensive, ultimate 
goals as well as more immediate and specific 
objectives to be striven for from year to year. 
Schools have an obligation to help every child 
develop his highest potentialities. This obliga- 
tion is not limited to the development of such 
fundamental skills as reading, writing, number 
calculation, and the like, or to the acquisition 
of such significant facts and knowledge as 
have long been regarded a function of the 
school program. The development of mental 
health and the ability to adjust successfully to 
life situations are among the major purposes 
of the modern school as it educates children. 
These goals of personality development are 
closely related to subject-matter goals. The 
unhappy, maladjusted child is likely to have 
difficulty in scholastic learnings; the child 
who fails in his efforts to learn what other 
children succeed in learning is likely to de- 
velop feelings of inferiority and to become an 
unhappy, maladjusted individual. Scholastic 


objectives and personality objectives must 
therefore be integrated in any sound guidance 
program. 

A major purpose of general education is to 
establish foundations of good adjustment in 
every individual; these constitute the over- 
all, comprehensive goals. Included in them 
are: physical health; feelings of security and 
feelings of adequacy; a sound balance of suc- 
cess and failure and the ability to take both 
with equanimity; the ability to face reality 
and to use intelligence in solving problems, 
making wise choices based on “values”; self- 
understanding, with the ability to see one’s 
self both objectively and in perspective; the 
ability to understand and cooperate with one’s 
fellows; goals and purposes in life; abilities for 
self-expression and creative living; the inte- 
gration of freedom and discipline in one’s life 
pattern; and a constructive philosophy built 
upon acceptance of eternal change. 

These are vast objectives. The daily tasks 
and routine of a school classroom become 
truly significant when seen against a back- 
ground of ultimate objectives such as these. 
Guidance in general education becomes a 
challenging adventure when viewed in such a 
setting! 


ASCD Publications Committee for 1946-47 


Vernon E. Anderson, director of curriculum, Portland, Ore. has been named by 
the ASCD Executive Committee to head the Association Publications Committee 
for 1946-47. Ivah Green, State Department of Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been appointed by the Committee to fill the vacancy created by C. L. Cush- 
man, associate superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bess Goodykoontz, ex officio, assistant commissioner of education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. is a new member, and those continuing are Mrs. Dora Skipper, Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee; J. Paul Leonard, president, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, Calif.; and Henry Harap, associate director of the 
Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Experiments On the 
Elementary Level 


Listen To Both Sides 


@. Guidance for straight thinking 


FOUR SUMMERS AGO a group were study- 
ing the elementary school curriculum.! One 
teacher was concerned about her school and 
was convinced that it was inadequate. She 
told the class that the school was not adapted 
to the children, that it demanded of them the 
impossible, that they were uninterested and 
resentful, and she inquired what she might do. 

Test results from her school proved that 
the children were being asked to read ma- 
terials far above their level of ability. It was 
clear that the course of study which the 
teacher was asked to follow was not suited 
to the abilities of the children. It was further 
obvious that not very much had been accom- 
plished by way of learning the school sub- 
jects. But the class went a little farther with 
the problem. They asked one girl what she 
knew about her own community and about 
the home life of these children. 

As a matter of fact, she knew a great deal. 
It was a community of poorly educated peo- 
ple, some of whom were making what was 
for them a great deal of money under the 
artificial boom of wartime conditions. But this 
added income was not used to improve the 


1Extracts from a paper on “Guidance” read to_ the 
Elementary School Principals Dept., Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. 


Thoughtful persons are aware of the fact that 
the curriculum in today’s schools must be 
realistic. That such a curriculum can not 
embrace teaching the three R’s alone, but 
must allow for the understanding of the prob- 
lems of living, is pointed out by J. Conrad 
Seegers, associate dean, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, who cites 
several examples of how some teachers have 
aided in solving many of these problems. 
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living conditions to which abject poverty had 
accustomed them. Most of the men spent most 
of the weekends celebrating with their un- 
accustomed wealth. It was a community 
which had paid very little attention to such 
matters as diet and cleanliness. The houses 
were not clean. Sanitary provisions were 
practically nonexistent, the diet was a typical 
white-meat-corn-bread-hog-and-hominy diet. 
There was practically no attention paid to 
the amenities of living. The children were 
poorly clad and very frankly could see no 
relevance in the things they were asked to do 
at school. 

The class went to work in earnest with this 
teacher and her problem. They suggested 
that the difficulty with her school was much 
more far-reaching than her simple statement 
of the problem had suggested. It involved 
more than arithmetic and more than reading. 
It involved the very living and being of the 
children, and, as a matter of fact, the living 
and being of the parents. It was not urged 
that she abandon the teaching of reading and 
arithmetic, of writing and language, but it was 
suggested that she get down also to the es- 
sentials of education as the lives of these 
children were affected. She was given a num- 
ber of very concrete recommendations and 
was urged to take up the whole matter with 
her supervisor, concerning whose willingness 
to go along with the program involving such 
radical changes she seemed highly skeptical. 
That was in the summer of 1942. 


Lessons in Learning to Live 


I saw the teacher next in the summer of 
1943 and asked her what had happened. She 
sat down and talked to me for an hour, and at 
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the end of that hour I told her that I wanted 
the members of a class in elementary school 
social studies to hear her. She had found her 
supervisor not only sympathetic, but enthusi- 
astic, and with that moral support had gone 
to work in furious earnest. She tackled first 
the problem of diet, how to plan the meals, 
how to cook. She introduced children to soap 
and sanitation in general, actually securing 
free samples of soap for them, and practiced 
cleanliness in school. She and the children 
planned and built model homes and rooms 
which could be furnished with reasonable 
comfort and at low cost. They studied and 
made clothing, showing that good taste is not 
always expensive. She spent a great deal of 
time developing an understanding of what 
constitutes courtesy. She arranged with a 
woman who lived in the neighborhood, who 
though poor was evidently a woman of good 
taste, to have the children visit her home so 
that they might learn how to conduct them- 
selves on such a visit and might see in opera- 
tion some of the principles they were learning 
in their little school. 

Through the children she reached parents, 
who were invited to the school to make it a 
community center. Through these commu- 
nity meetings, as well as through the children, 
she interested the whole community in some- 
thing of a clean-up movement. I am told that 
the use of paint and whitewash, of brooms 
and of rakes, reached an astonishing new high 
point in this community during that year. 

I suggest that this is an illustration of 
guidance through the use of a school curricu- 
lum which is little short of thrilling. 1 do not 
often become sentimental, but no one could 
sit for one solid hour listening to that girl 
as she talked with a gleam in her eyes about 
these children whom she was helping to live 
and of those parents whose level of living she 
had through her own efforts lifted far be- 
yond what many people thought was ever to 
be a possibility, without feeling at least a little 
emotional. 


Opportunities For Service 


Obviously not all schools require this kind 
of program, but the opportunity for service 
in terms of community relationships and the 
existence of problems of guidance emanating 
from those relationships are almost omni- 
present. 
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When I say omnipresent, I am thinking of 
that colored teacher whom I knew in North 
Carolina two decades ago, who virtually 
wiped out adult illiteracy in her district by 
working with children and reaching their 
parents through them. I am thinking of that 
Philadelphia elementary-school principal who, 
seeing her district as a breeding ground for 
juvenile delinquency, not only talked to boys 
and girls, but arranged a program providing 
recreation for their afternoons and Saturday 
mornings, and later interested community 
leaders in the program with the result that 
there is now flourishing a community club for 
boys and girls which has done untold good in 
that district. I am thinking of that principal of 
a semi-urban school, who finding that the 
boys of her school satisfied their urge for self- 
expression largely by throwing bricks through 
the schoolhouse windows on Saturday or Sun- 
day, organized those same boys into a school 
improvement association, which made of a 
part of their school yard a veritable garden 
spot. I am thinking of a fifth-grade teacher, 
who, during this last year, teaching in a 
school located in a congested slum area, has 
so focused attention upon housing and clean- 
liness and legitimate self-respect as to have 
changed conditions among the children in her 
classroom substantially and affected the 
neighborhood at least to the extent that it can 
be noticed. 

And I am thinking of a woman, who teach- 
ing in a rural section of South Carolina two 
years ago, not only talked about diversifica- 
tion of farming and adequate diet, but with 
her fifth- and sixth-grade boys and girls estab- 
lished a program of gardening which con- 
tributed materially to the practical application 
of her teaching. By ordinary standards she 
was not a well-prepared teacher. She was 
woefully short on methods, visual education, 
use of the English language, and history, to 
mention just a few of her shortcomings, but 
she knew her people. As she put it, “I intro- 
duced them to some vegetables they had 
never heard of and got them raising them.” 
It might surprise you as it surprised me to 
find that one of these exotica was spinach. 
While you may agree with me concerning 
the dubious value of spinach, I think you will 
also agree with me that the imagination, the 
energy, the practical application, and the 
burning zeal of this woman compensated for 
many academic gaps. 
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Evaluation of Results 

Both of these last named teachers, in de- 
scribing their programs, talked about the con- 
comitants. They talked about the growth in 
language resultant from the children’s having 
something in which they were interested 
about which they could talk and write. They 
talked about the interest in reading and the 
interest in each other as the children com- 
pared results in their programs of community 
improvement. 

The teacher whose classes were drawn 
from the slum district is certainly preventing 
at least some juvenile delinquency before it 
happens. She is guiding children into profit- 
able ways of thinking and helping them to 
realize that they must help themselves. Let us 
remember that much juvenile delinquency 
begins at elementary school age. There are 
studies to prove that statement. Consequently, 
guidance problems deriving from community 
relationships are in a very real sense the prob- 
lems of the elementary school. The rural 
teacher is performing a similar service of 
guidance in a different setting. 

Here are instances which show that guid- 
ance functioning through the warp and woof 
of the curriculum is desirable and possible in 
all sorts of schools and in all sorts of settings. 
They show also that it is part and parcel of 
the curriculum, and it is impossible if the 
curriculum has been decided upon rigidly, 
arbitrarily, mechanically, and unimaginatively 
in advance of the event by people who did 
not know the children for whom it was in- 
tended and who were thinking of education 
in terms of pages in a book rather than in 
terms of living, throbbing human beings. I 
am not protesting against knowledge; I am in 
favor of knowledge. But I am protesting 
against the blind worship of abstract knowl- 
edge which happily is disappearing from the 
elementary school scene. 

We can do much in the elementary school 
to guide children in the development of at- 
titudes, and attitudes are part of the very 
fabric of character. We can do this directly 
and indirectly. We can do it through the kind 
of subject-matter we teach and through the 
kind of school organization we maintain; 
through the kind of associations we arrange 
for. 


Prejudices Are Not Spontaneous 
No one has ever discovered at what age 
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children develop prejudices. I doubt that any- 
one ever will discover it, although there are 
some studies now in progress directed toward 
that end. It seems certain, however, that 


prejudices do not spring up inevitably or 
spontaneously. They are effects which are 
caused by definite causes. Prejudices against 
people of other races, of other religions, of 
other geographic areas, of other political 
faiths, are certainly in large measure imitative. 
I suppose it is mathematically possible that 
a given individual might always have had un- 
fortunate relationships with Methodists—or 
Democrats—or people named Jones—but it 
is highly unlikely. It is much more likely 
that if this person dislikes Methodists, or 
Democrats, or people named Jones, it is be- 
cause he has learned from others whose emo- 
tional attitude toward these “unfavored” 
classes is biased or prejudiced. It is certain that 
the elementary-school teacher and the ele- 
mentary-school principal can do much to 
create or to foster or to eliminate prejudices 
of this sort. The manner in which social prob- 
lems are discussed, the very mechanics of 
grouping, the kinds of topics which are in- 
troduced, are the stuff out of which preju- 
dices develop or tolerance is engendered. 


Give the Other Side a Chance 


Another kind of attitude, guidance which 
employs a quite different approach, has to 
do with the development of what, for 
lack of a better phrase, I am going to call 
academic tolerance. I mean by that a willing- 
ness to examine all of the facts before form- 
ing opinions, a willingness to hear the other 
side. I do not mean by it an absence of opin- 
ion or taking no stand at all on anything. 
Again let me illustrate by use of an instance. 

A seventh-grade boy is talking to a class 
about prejudice against and mistreatment of 
minority groups. He is using as his instance 
the exclusion of Orientals from citizenship 
and he is reading an article which bolsters his 
views. After he finishes the reading, he asks 
other members of the class what they think. 
Most of them agree, but one young man, aiged 
twelve, when asked for his opinion, said, “I 
don’t know. I have heard only one side. You 
have told us what you think. I don’t know 
what effect this might have on business in 
California. I haven’t heard the other side of 
the case and I just don’t want to make up my 
mind before I have.” 
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I think this indicative of pretty straight 
thinking on the part of the twelve-year-old 
philosopher, but I was even more impressed: 
by the reply of the first boy. He said, “Jack, 
I believe you’re right. I have talked only one 
side of this case, and maybe I’d better do a 
little more thinking myself.” The teacher, a 
wise woman, in a very unostentatious way, 
made a good deal of this situation and 
clinched the thought. 

This is a kind of guidance this country 


School Camping All Year 


ST. MARY’S LAKE CAMP is a cooperative 
enterprise. The initial outlay was made by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation which has so 
generously continued to give its financial and 
moral support to the project. The camp, staff, 
and facilities have been made available to 
school children in Calhoun County during 
the past two years. 

The schools in the county cooperate by 
sending fifth- and sixth-grade groups under 
the supervision of teachers to the camp for 
periods of two weeks. Parents cooperate by 
providing a small fee for board. In the Battle 
Creek schools, provision has been made 
through the Willard Trust Fund for assuring 
every fifth- and sixth-grade boy and girl a 
camping experience even though his parents 
may not be in a position to bear the one dol- 


Camping as a part of the school curriculum 
provides a setting for the development of skills 
and understandings not available in the aver- 
age classroom situation. Living together at 
close range for twenty-four hours a day puts 
a premium on democratic living. Its place 
in the educational program for today and the 
future is set forth in this article on winter 
camping. In a brief survey, Virgil Rogers, 
superintendent of schools, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, outlines some of the activities carried on 
in a camping project sponsored by the schools 
in that area. 
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needs tremendously. We are bombarded by 
slogans, we read advertisements, we listen 
to politicians over the radio and on the plat- 
form, we read newspapers which present their 
sides through editorials and not infrequently 
by their very make-up. If every American 
citizen of normal intelligence or better had 
been so guided in the elementary school as 
to insist on hearing both sides of the case be- 
fore he made up his mind, this country of ours 
would have been vastly improved. 


@ Blazing new trails in education 


‘Round 
VIRGIL M. ROGERS 


lar per day cost for board. The plan is so ar- 
ranged that students are not aware of any 
subsidy for campers on the part of the 
school. 

The camp site is an interesting one in that 
it is rich in Indian lore. Located along the 
shores of St. Mary’s Lake, it is on a beautiful 
sloping wooded hill only a few miles from 
the city of Battle Creek, and is well equipped 
with a modern central administration build- 
ing and excellent cottages. During a two- 
weeks’ camping session approximately seventy 
elementary boys and girls are housed in com- 
fortable cottages accommodating about 
twenty children and a counselor. 

The camp operated straight through the 
winter months and the children and sponsors 
have been greatly pleased with the results. It 
was a rather novel experiment. January 
weather in Michigan can be “rugged” indeed, 
but it did not dampen the enthusiasms of the 
young campers. Snowshoeing, tobogganing, 
skiing, skating, tracking animals in fresh snow, 
and hiking through a winter wonderland of 
deep woods blanketed in carpets of white 
ermine, were never to be forgotten hours of 
winter camp. Ice and snow; rising and falling 
temperatures; moisture and its mischievous 
antics in a cold climate; nature’s protective 
measures for trees, plants, animals, and wild 
fowl; starry heavens on clear winter nights; 
gatherings about the log fire in the big fire- 
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place as the wintry blasts pile up deep drifts 
across the fences and around the front steps; 
and the delightful stories of pioneer life re- 
lated by staff specialists—all helped to make 
winter camping quite as popular as midsum- 
mer camping experience. 


Cooperative Effort is Highlighted 


Like fall, spring, and summer camping, the 
internal operation of the winter camp pro- 
vides for experiences which give campers the 
opportunity to bring their learnings into play. 
The campers operate their own bank, post 
office, store, and direct much of their play 
activity. Although the boys and girls are 
away from their classrooms, they carry on 
learning activities which will promote growth 
in reading, numbers, thinking, health habits, 
cooperation, social understanding, and group 
living. 

The St. Mary’s Lake Camp is a genuinely 
democratic institution as judged by any 
standards one may choose. The campers as- 
sist in planning their activities, they help in 
planning meals, and in serving as hosts and 
hostesses. They assist with the development 
of rules and regulations governing camp, se- 
lect their own officers for the camp student 
government, and plan and counsel with the 
camp staff in ways which are truly funda- 
mental to better understanding of the princi- 
ples of democratic living. 

One of the truly democratic aspects of the 


camp is the acceptance of all children regard- 
less of race, religion, or economic status, and 
the communal living in the cottage units. One 
protected white girl who had the usual mis- 
conceptions about minority groups came 
home to tell her parents how thrilled she was 
to find a new friend who roomed with her— 
a Negro girl who was “just as intelligent and 
nice as any white girl.” 


Regular Schedules Are New to Many 


Some children know little of organized and 
planned environmental control aside from 
the hours of formal school. For many of 
these children a well-planned day in which 
constructive activities are arranged for during 
leisure time, and where rest and regular hours 
for eating and sleeping are scheduled, is in- 
deed a novel experience. Somehow we must 
find ways by which parents may be given an 
opportunity to see the value of more thought- 
ful planning for their children’s total living. 

Under the able leadership of a hard-work- 
ing staff, camping history is being made at St. 
Mary’s Lake Camp. The school faculty mem- 
bers who accompany the student groups to 
camp and serve as cooperating counselors 
testify to the values accruing from this type 
of educational experience. Perhaps the far- 
sighted officials of the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation and the school leaders in Michigan are 
blazing new trails through the year-round 
school camp. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP in the ASCD Board of Directors may be 
sent to any member of the Nominating Committee. These Committee members are 
Walter A. Anderson, assistant superintendent of schools, Minneapolis, Minn., chair- 
man; Mary I. Cole, associate professor of education, Western Kentucky Teachers 
College, Bowling Green; L. D. Haskew, executive secretary, Committee on Teacher 
Education, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Gladys L. Potter, supervisor of elementary edu- 
cation, Long Beach, Calif.; and Fannie J. Ragland, elementary supervisor, 216 East 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. A slate of fifteen names from which five will be 
elected will be presented to the membership for mail vote early next fall. 
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@ Children analyze today’s news 


Let Youth Speak Its Mind 


GONE ARE THE DAYS when the aim of 
our American schools was to fill the child 
with hundreds of meaningless facts. Gone 
also is the teaching of valueless, functionless 
data that was “stuffed” into the minds of our 
young people, preserved in their memories in 
preparation for an examination only, and then 
thrown to the winds when examination day 
was over. Along with these departed educa- 
tional practices there has also vanished the 
daily routine in which the history teacher sat 
at her desk and called out one question after 
another, up and down the rows of bored- 
faced children; and then marked in her record 
book a score, based on the child’s pedantic, 
academic answer. 

These procedures, we’re sure, have left 
the schools which have re-adapted their phi- 
losophies in terms of living today. If any 
schools are still slaves to such practices, we 
pray that they are vanishing rapidly from the 
classroom scene. 

For today it is an accepted concept that our 
schools are an integral part of the community, 
of life itself. And what goes on in the class- 
room should have a functional value for the 
child, here and now, in helping him adjust 
wholesomely and healthfully to his problems 
today, as well as those he’ll face in the future. 


“Current Events”—Open to Children 

Of the various “areas of experience” in 
which the child engages at school, one which 
perhaps has seen a drastic change concerns 


The belief that children in elementary schools 
can not deal with problems of economic and 
social significance is rapidly falling from grace 
with intelligent people. That the child should 
be given adequate opportunity to voice, as well 
as to examine his opinions is the premise of 
this article by Raymond Israel, classroom 
teacher, Washington, D. C., who indicates 
that news-problem discussions and classroom 
debates are some of the salient factors contri- 
buting to the mental and social stature of the 
growing child. 
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itself with “current events discussion,” living 
with city, national and world news. We re- 
member the days when, for a child to partake 
in discussion of current problems at home was 
taboo, when a child either had to “leave the 
room” while such conversation was going on, 
or had to be “seen, but not heard.” It was in 
those days that the individuality of children 
was not considered. Children were looked 
upon as beings, passing through sort of a 
vacuumatic stage in which their capacity to 
think was unimportant. These attitudes at 
home naturally affected practices at school. 
As the calendar pages have turned and we 
have reached the 1940's, there has been a 
realization that children are thinking organ- 
isms whose practice in thinking prepares them 
more fully in adjusting to life. This realiza- 
tion has developed an awareness in educators 
that the task of the school has also changed. 
We now know that teachers can guide chil- 
dren in their efforts to attain well-balanced 
lives. Teachers have a responsibility in leading 
boys and girls so that they can find solutions 
to the problems which face them. This can be 
done only as it is possible for the teacher to 
guide the children into meaningful experi- 
ences which will give the children the prac- 
tice of adjusting to changing situations. 
Children can and should have an oppor- 
tunity to engage in functional situations, so 
that their day-to-day experiences will con- 
tinually show evidence of progessive, con- 
structive intellectual and social development. 
Why not visit with a class of ten- and 
eleven-year-olds to see such a situation? As 
you look on, seek evidence of children’s ex- 
periences leading to development of: 


1. democratic leadership through group 
discussion, 

2. “democratic, cooperative fellowship” in 
group discussion, 

3. appreciation of opinions of others, 

4. right to question other persons’ points 
of view, 

5. keen understanding of current problems, 
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6. understanding of broader concepts, 
which in turn are keys to solutions of 
personal problems, 

7. power to see continuity of current hap- 
penings, 

8. experience in thinking constructively, 

g. practice in forming opinions on the basis 
of actual facts, 

10, ability to express points of view both 
orally and in writing, 

11. concept of place relationships, 

12. realization of the “oneness” 
world. 


of our 


Contemporary Problems Listed 


The class is seated together in one large 
group in front of the classroom. In the group 
is one child who will guide the discussion. 
On the blackboard are listed “current news” 
problems which the children have formulated. 
They are problems which are continuous. The 
problems are changed as the current news 
changes. As certain news events drop from 
the world scene, these problems are removed 
from the list. As other events occur, these are 
suggested by the children for inclusion in our 
list of current news problems. Problems such 
as these have been included: 


1. How is the War Fund Drive progress- 
ing? 

2. ll there been any developments in 
the strike situation? 

3. Is the black-market problem being 
cleared up? 

4. How are our troops advancing in Ger- 

many? 


Discussing current news in terms of day-to- 
day problems and topics has helped give t 


children a clearer concept of the continuity 


of news happenings and the relationships of 
one day’s news to the preceding day and the 
next day to come. 


News-Analysts in the Bud 


Seated among the group of children are a 
number who have enthusiastically cut news 
clippings from the daily newspaper at home. 
After reading the article, each one has written 
his own opinion of the news—his news analy- 
sis. Now with news discussion ready to be- 
gin, each child is deciding for himself to 
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which of the news problems his news analysis 
is related. 

The current-events leader brings the first 
problem up for discussion. Those children 
whose news is related to the problem state 
briefly the factual data they have gathered 
from their news article and then they express 
their personal opinion of the news. It is fasci- 
nating to observe the enthusiastic discussions 
which follow when the leader throws open 
the problem to the group and the analysis ex- 
pressed by some of the classmates, In many 
cases the group will agree with the points of 
view presented. In many other cases, a con- 
troversial issue brings up varying opinions. 
The democratic, healthy discussion following 
in such cases is developing the seeds of under- 
standing, with tolerance and appreciation of 
other persons’ ideas. 

The current-news leader—with the guid- 
ance of the teacher—carries the discussion 
along from problem to problem, each child 
having an opportunity to express his opinions, 
either agreeing or disagreeing with his class- 
mates, and giving reasons for his agreement 
or disagreement, All through the discussion 
the maps and globes in the classroom are get- 
ting much use, to assist in locating places 
mentioned in the discussion. 

At the conclusion of the current-news dis- 
cussion, problems are examined to select those 
which seem to be outstanding and worthy of 
continued consideration. On the basis of their 
importance some problems are dropped, some 
are added for the succeeding news time a 
few days hence. Those written news analyses 
that are submitted are placed into a booklet, 
so that any classmates who desire, may re- 
read them and organize an opposing point of 
view. 

Here, in a twenty-five minute current-news 
discussion, the children have had an oppor- 
tunity to take part in a cooperative, demo- 
cratic situation. Each child has had occasion 
to express his opinion about timely events in 
his city, his country, his world. Each child 
has had an opportunity for becoming appre- 
ciative of his classmates’ point of view. He 
has had a chance to get a better understand- 
ing of the world about him and his place in 
that world. He has had a chance to be seen 
and be heard, in his participation in a living, 
functional discussion—having as its “factual 
meat” data that is today’s news, tomorrow’s 
history. 
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Environment Aids Learning 


“WHAT PROFIT is there in an education 
that interests only for accuracy, for technical 
ability, for correct answers? The end of life 
is that men may live in love and service, in 
appreciation and tolerance. It should be crys- 
tal clear to us that through education, as a 
man increases his ability to create and earn, in 
like proportion he should be obligated to in- 
crease his social understandings. Otherwise, 
we must expect the inevitable disintegration 
and chaos,” 

Education cannot be divided into two sepa- 
rate categories, one relating to “general edu- 
cation” and the other relating, I suppose, to 
vocational education, using the term in its 
broadest sense. Life is a whole process. The 
school needs to be a laboratory—an environ- 
ment—in which a wealth of educational ex- 
periences can be had. In one sense, no educa- 
tional experience is “general.” Each is specific, 
built on previous experiences, modifying and 
extending them. “Verbal teaching for democ- 
racy is futile.”? Pupils need to be involved in 


1 Anon. 
2 Baker Brownell in New Schools for a New Culture, 
Harper’s, 1943, P. ix. 


Education is not “Sunday manners” to be 
donned once a week—it is continuous, and 
should have the surroundings which will give 
the student the impetus to an active attitude 
toward learning rather than a quiescent one. 
Valuable suggestions for the betterment of 
secondary schools are offered here by Andrew 
P. Hill, superintendent of schools, Stockton, 
California, who stresses the fact that programs 
which plan for good school environment make 
noteworthy contributions to well-balanced 
learning processes. 
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Guidance in the Secondary 
School 


@, Education needs improved surroundings 


ANDREW P. HILL 


meaningful activities if we are to produce 
citizens equal to our fast-moving, individualis- 
tic, democratic society. 

“General education” should not be planned 
to end with the twelfth year or any other 
year. As a person’s ability to solve problems 
and give leadership increases, his need for 
more “general education” increases in like 
ratio. It is not enough that an engineer ac- 
quire the ability to design; he must also learn 
to serve society intelligently. Thus we see 
that “general education” is a sort of futile 
gesture, unless it is applied to real situations. 
It has to get into a man’s life—his work. It 
has to become his morals, his ethics, his 
honesty, his social understanding. To do this, 
it must be applied in real situations to real 
problems as the pupil makes progress. Other- 
wise, “general education” may express itself 
as “Sunday manners” donned once a week 
as a sort of atonement for the real life of the 
individual during the balance of the week. 


More Doing—Less Talking 


If such a “general education” is to be- 
come an actuality in a secondary school, more 
than talking and mouthing educational 
terminology is necessary. Five parties must 
understand and approve what is being done 
—the public, the school board, the adminis- 
tration, the teachers, and the pupils. Some 
successful campaigns for a change have often 
followed a pattern somewhat as follows: 


1. The superintendent presents his ideas to 
the school: board. 

2. He asks and secures permission to dis- 
cuss the issues involved with his teachers 
and with the public. 

3. He does this, and at a reasonable time 
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thereafter, takes group polls of opinion. 

4. He asks for a citizen’s advisory com- 
mittee, and permission to hold a series of 
meetings with this group and the school 
board. To them he presents simplified 
factual research data about the school 
system, and discusses with them how 
education can be improved. This “how” 
is the result of his teachers, staff, and 
public meetings and polls, it is specific 
and minimum in character, and can be 
controlled scientifically by research 
methods. 


Suggested Planning 


If his program is adopted, there are a num- 

ber of steps that the school board must take: 

1.Establish a teachers’ professional library 
and workroom. 

Professionally staff the school library, 

and provide it adequately with books, 

magazines, and seats. (Seats 10 per cent 
of enrollment). 

3. Authorize a community survey to study 
vocational opportunities, opportunities 
for community service, places where in- 
formation and data can be had. 

4. Establish a guidance-research-curriculum 
development office, which can study 
pupil needs and pupil progress, serve 
teachers, help with curriculum work, and 
make changes in subject-matter offerings 
as the need is revealed. 

5. Provide some means whereby teachers 
can contribute throughout the school 
year to curriculum building. (A _half- 
time unassigned teacher in a thousand- 
pupil school can be assigned to do curric- 
ulum work, or relieve teachers who are 
ready to make some specific contribu- 
tion). 

6. Recognize the need for a four-to six- 
weeks summer workshop, and make some 
token payment toward the expenses of 
participating teachers. 


2 


Such action indicates that the school board 
has adopted policies encouraging the profes- 
sional development of teachers, the relating 
of education to life, and the providing of 
library services that permit actual study and 
research. 

Now it is time for the program to really 
get started. Items one and two above, can be 
put into operation in short order. But item 
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three is a big order. All teachers should 
participate in the survey. Its practical useful- 
ness to general education in helping to make 
many things real and specific, is almost end- 
less. 


Vocational Education Aids Versatility 


Only one aspect of the survey is considered 
in detail here—that of vocational opportunity. 
Guidance can’t really function until you 
have a wealth of choices for pupils. For a 
number of reasons, a strong vocational pro- 
gram is necessary if you would have a strong 
“general education” program. (1) By giv- 
ing many pupils a subject where they can 
succeed, it brings self-respect and personal 
dignity and satisfaction. It adds interest and 
zest. It makes the rest of the school day bear- 
able. (2) The interest engendered by voca- 
tional education often leads to awakened in- 
terests in some phases of general education. 
An “electrics” major becomes interested in 
algebra or physics; a machinist in mathemati- 
cal ratios or metallurgy. This process also re- 
verses itself. A study of “family life” is ac- 
tually vocational for homemaking majors, 
architects (home planners), and social work- 
ers. A study of conservation of forests is 
vocational for foresters, and of land, for 
farmers and farm agents. These pupils bring 
their developed interests into the “general 
education” area. (3) A strong vocational 
education program is essential to a real pro- 
gram of “general education” because it brings 
and keeps together for several years, all of the 
youth of the community—a typical cross-sec- 
tion of democratic society. The social and 
governmental problems to be met in class 
and in student government in this kind of 
a school are real and practical. 


Some Do’s and Don’ts 


The establishment of the guidance-research- 
curriculum development service in each 
school is also a matter of first significance. 
Working directly under the head of this 
service, should be the “core” or guidance 
teachers. These might have their pupils three 
hours per day on the seventh- and eight-grade 
levels, two hours daily on the ninth-, tenth-, 
and eleventh-grade levels, one hour a day on 
the twelfth- and thirteenth-grade levels, and 
twice weekly on the fourteenth-grade level. 

The “guidance” office should contain all 
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pupil records, and four or five desks at which 
teachers could work. There should be con- 
sultation offices where teacher, pupil, and 
parent can meet. There should be a weekly 
“core” teachers’ meeting, at which problems 
should be discussed, curriculum work laid 
out, testing and evaluating planned, and once 
or twice a year, a number of meetings should 
be devoted to vocational guidance. 

In those high schools which have a regis- 
trar, it would be wise to eliminate the posi- 
tion, and make that function clerical under 
the head of a guidance officer. You need 
records, but you don’t need a record keeper 
who is so divorced from the educative forces 
that he proves to be a hindrance rather than 
an aid in making educational adjustments. 

The limitations of this article do not per- 
mit the complete development of typical ad- 
ministrative changes any further. But un- 
doubtedly, the reader can imagine the oppor- 
tunity for genuine and honest “general educa- 
tion” which such a setup would give and 
continue in plans from there. The core cur- 
riculum is its content, and its spelling, gram- 
mar composition, and literature grow out of 
the core curriculum. The library is being 
used intensively. Pupils are reading more and 
more widely. After two years in this kind 
of a program, a teacher testified: “There is 
no doubt but what our pupils can look up 
facts and organize them better than they 
could under our traditional program. More 
pupils do sustained work. The amount of 
creative writing has increased. In reading 
speed and comprehension, as measured by 
standardized tests, they are about one and 
one-half grade placements ahead of our for- 
mer pupils.” 


The Proper Place at the Proper Time 


But such a program of “general education” 
in secondary schools cannot be truly effec- 
tive without a physical environment which 
can be adapted to its needs. Already we have 
indicated the need for a real school library, 
a teachers’ workroom and professional li- 


brary, and a “Guidance Office” where pro- 
gram or schedule making and record-keep- 
ing are subordinated to the educative forces. 

The following suggestions are also perti- 
nent: 

Do not plan combination uses of rooms, ex- 
cept as a last resort. 

If the auditorium stage is a part of the 
gymnasium, dramatic activities will be 
crowded out. Use lighter or less costly con- 
struction materials and get unimpeded use 
of your rooms. 

Core rooms are often more useful when 
planned in pairs, one to best accommodate 
class dramatics, and the other to permit 
simple demonstrations in science. 

If you want to get efficient use of your 
school day, keep your school plant compact. 
Spread-eagle schemes increase the exchange 
time between periods often by as much as 
twenty minutes a day; they increase main- 
tenance and operation costs, and they add to 
disciplinary problems. 

Make school shops adequate. The average 
shop requires a space approximating 50 by 
80 feet, and it can’t be successfully crowded 
under a classroom span. 

Include a good health department. Don’t 
give academic lip service to “general educa- 
tion”; prepare to put it into practice in your 
school. 

For like reasons, provide adequate offices 
for the student body and the school paper. 

Every school needs a good conference 
room with appropriate furniture for pupil, 
faculty, and pupil-faculty meetings, parent- 
teacher meetings, neighborhood club meet- 
ings, and school-neighborhood conferences. 

I have not meant to imply that there may 
be only one pattern by which “general educa- 
tion” can be adequately provided for. Let the 
reader take any idea or ideas he may find 
here, and build his own ideas into a reality. 
“He that copyeth is lost; but he who thinketh 
in his own right, no matter how feeble his 
candle burneth, walketh in the sunlight of 
achievement.” 


TURN TO PAGE 399 for information concerning reprints of Dr. 


Goodwin Watson’s address, The Emerging Social Setting for Education, 
which will soon be available from this office. 
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@ A school studies tomorrow’s values 


We Look at the Future 


THAT TIME has three dimensions—past, 
present, and future—is a truism familiar not 
only to scientists and philosophers, but to all 
educators. Contrary to what might be termed 
reasonable action in the face of such a truism, 
the future has been largely assumed by edu- 
cators rather than given explicit and syste- 
matic attention in the educational experiences 
of youth. Judged by our neglect of what lies 
ahead, neglect in comparison with our con- 
suming attention to what lies behind, we 
have not actually accepted the necessity of 
education’s approach to the future. In fact, 
we have not, for the most part, deliberately 
approached it at all. 

One recent experiment, in which high- 
school students and, later, university students 
sought to build a “design for America,” was 
an attempt to compensate in some degree for 
this neglect by giving extended study to the 
third dimension of time. The experiment be- 
comes more meaningful, however, if certain 
premises are first indicated. For, while these 
may not always be carefully explained in ad- 
vance to students participating, they are im- 
portant to all who are involved in such an 
experiment, and should become increasingly 
evident to youth, as well as adults. 


“Tomorrow” Is Important 


The first premise holds that if education in 
a free society is honestly concerned with all 
essential aspects of life and reality, and if the 
future is itself a real phenomenon, then we 
are in fact violating our own conception of 
education when we fail to place the “tomor- 


Some people believe that an understanding of 
today’s problems should be a part of the gen- 
eral education experience of all youth. The way 
in which one group of secondary school youth 
dealt with these problems and their influence 
for the future is described by Theodore Bram- 
eld, professor of educational philosophy, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Minnesota. 
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row” of American society side by side in its 
importance with its “yesterday” and “today”. 


Complacence Is Dangerous 


That “tomorrow” has recently come to 
have a much more crucial and imperative 
significance than it did a century ago, is 
readily accepted as a second premise by 
thinking people of this age. In the adolescence 
of our national development, we could per- 
haps afford to “let the future take care of 
itself.” Our frontiers were still unexplored; 
our national resources seemed endless; our 
economic system was growing into a young 
giant; our myth of bountiful opportunity 
for every enterprising individual seemed no 
myth at all. Today, we know that progress 
even in America is far from inevitable. We 
know that our frontiers are gone; our re- 
sources are limited; our economy suffers 
from periodic disease; our citizens by mil- 
lions not only lack opportunity to gain se- 
curity, adequate health and education, but 
are victimized by the ravages of war, unem- 
ployment, and fear which are the corollaries 
of that periodic disease. Hence we are be- 
ginning to know—for the first time deeply— 
than an easy, complacent confidence in 
the future is both insufficient and dangerous. 
We are beginning to say that we must plan 
—plan with all the foresight, all the ingenuity, 
all the knowledge and vision that as a nation 
we possibly can mobilize. 


Are We Fatalists? 


The third premise states that free men have 
the capacity, if they will but use it, to make 
the future what they want to make of it. To 
believe otherwise is to concede, in some form 
or other, a fatalistic theory of history. It is to 
concede that we are helpless pawns of a 
machine-like universe which, operating by an 
endless chain of causes and effects, already 
prepares us for what lies inescapably in the 
predetermined events of coming centuries. 
Such a fatalism, however widely held, is not 
only dubious philosophically, and traitorous 
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to the whole spirit of democracy as a way of 
life in which men make their own history; 
but it is utterly destructive of any kind of 
education which would inculcate a sense of 
public power, of social or personal responsi- 
bility. Yet its insidious effect in the schools 
of our own day is enormous—an effect which 
should be counteracted once and for all. 


Emphasis On Clear Thinking 


The future is an excellent focal point for 
the crystalization of purposes which are 
strongly normative in character. Such is still 
another premise on which the case is built. 
As young citizens look clearly ahead, they 
envisage the ideal goals which in turn magne- 
tize and channel their present efforts. To for- 
mulate with some certainty the ends toward 
which one is working helps greatly to pre- 
cipitate effective means of achievement. Thus 
the emphasis in education upon how to do 
things well is tempered by a new emphasis 
upon what to do them for. We have needed 
this new emphasis for a long time. But in the 
light of the critical period in which we are 
now immersed, confusion or uncertainty of 
purpose may be fatal. It is less likely to be 
fatal if education is willing to give serious at- 
tention to the prospects and aims of Ameri- 
can life. 


Planning a Project 


Floodwood, Minnesota, is a community of 
about 700 citizens in a rather poor agricul- 
tural district. The school draws youngsters 
from a ten- or fifteen-mile radius. Except for 
the unusual fact that many citizens belong to 
the consumer cooperatives, one may find in 
Floodwood most of the mores, occupations, 
and attitudes typical of any small American 
community. 

In the Floodwood High School about fifty 
juniors and seniors joined together to work 
upon their “design for America.” They spent 
five days per week, two hours a day, for a 
full semester, on the problem. Two teachers 
—one in social studies, the other in English— 
participated throughout. In addition, the 
science teacher, superintendent, and outside 
consultant frequently cooperated as they were 
wanted. The school board was apprised of 
the project both at the beginning and con- 
clusion and, as far as is known, never raised 
an objection. Parents learned of it through 
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the newspaper, PTA meetings, commence- 
ment exercises, and interviews by teams of 
students, 

With the aid of an elected student com- 
mittee, the Floodwood project was modified 
and developed inductively as it moved from 
stage to stage. As it emerged, however, and 
as its participants recommended it for further 
experimentation, five major characteristics 
stand out. 


Youth Looks for the Answer 


Early study accepts as its primary aint a 
challenge to the blase young American’s “So 
what?” For it should always be remembered 
that average boys and girls have soaked up 
a good deal of the ideology implied in dis- 
cussing our second and third premises above. 
They see no great reason to worry about the 
future in a society so “rich in promise” to 
the industrious; and in-any case, what could 
we really do about i it, even if we wanted to? 
Hence, the problem immediately facing such 
a project is to arouse concern which in turn 
stimulates genuine interest and curiosity. In 
Floodwood, two principal means seemed ef- 
fective; first, discussion with representative 
townspeople who recalled the period after 
World War I, and who were already gravely 
concerned over the impending reconversion 
period; second, study of the “between-the- 
wars” period to point up the instabilities and 
failures following 1917. It will be noted here, 
incidentally, that history is utilized as a func- 
tional resource rather than as a subject taught 
by itself. 

Before the initial study is concluded, a 
crucial question is raised which suggests an- 
other of our premises. What kind of a so- 
ciety do we really desire? This is of course 
a normative question, and it is fascinating to 
watch young people search for an answer by 
group discussion and majority consensus. 
With the help of simple books like Stuart 
Chase’s Goals for America, the Floodwood 
group gradually built a conception of dy- 
namic purpose out of their own wants, their 
own ambitions, their own comparisons of 
democratic and anti-democratic principles. 
Their definition of democracy as “that so- 
ciety where the most people are most likely 
to get most of their wants satisfied” may not 
seem very academic to a political scientist, 
but they had fashioned and defended it them- 
selves. 
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What Shall We Change? 

If the experiment is to be more than wish- 
ful thinking, it must focus upon economic and 
political reconstruction. “What changes, if 
any,” asked the Floodwood students, “shall 
we support in these areas in order to meet 
our criterion of the good society?” Here, 
then, are considered political left, center, and 
right programs. Controversial issues such as 
federal control, public works, the TVA, 
labor and management, proposals for full em- 
ployment, and others, are examined with a 
view to arriving at group decision as to the 
best when judged by the ever-present nor- 
mative standard already formulated. 

The roles of science and art in a “design for 
America” receive their share of attention. 
Science is interpreted both as a comprehen- 
sive method of dealing with problems through 
intelligent control, and as a body of available 
knowledge which, if fully utilized, could al- 
ready provide vastly improved systems of 
communication and transportation, better 
housing, stronger health, wider leisure. Art, 
too, is viewed both from the point of view of 
method and of content. Broadly conceived, 
it is a means of creative self-expression 
whether simple or sophisticated, individual 
or social. But, in the context of democratic 
striving, it is also the poetry of a Whitman 
or Sandburg, the architecture of a Wright, 
the murals of a Rivera—in short, the art of 
a people singing of their own hopes, forging 
them into indigenous patterns. 

Education and its effectiveness in the area 
of human relations are carefully examined. In 
Floodwood, it was interesting to find young 
citizens considering public schools in terms 
of their effectiveness for a mature democracy. 
Criticisms of current programs were often 
devastating, but proposals were surprisingly 
practical. Human relations embrace the whole 
field of racial, religious, and national minori- 
ties; the role of women in an equalitarian 
order; problems of old age; of the family; 
and of class cleavages. 


Over-all Objectives 

Finally, in order to emphasize the compre- 
hensiveness of the problem, attention is 
placed upon the interrelations of each of the 
major areas with all the others. In this re- 
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spect, accordingly, the Floodwood project 
exemplifies both general education and one 
type of integrated curriculum. Subject-matter 
lines are completely obliterated. The encom- 
passing scheme is rather the promise of 
American civilization, and the kind of dis- 
criminating objectives which determine what 
shall or shall not be included as contributive 
to that promise. Economic reconstruction, be- 
cause it involves the rebuilding of cities, is 
found to require, for example, the arts of 
municipal planning and architecture; the 
politics of regionalism; the sciences of trans- 
portation and public health; the human rela- 
tions of Negro and Jewish rights; and the 
education of adults for democratic direction 
of the labor movement. 

Methods of instruction and learning vary as 
widely as content. The fifty students in 
Floodwood by no means constantly met as a 
whole group. Much of their time was spent 
in subgroups of four or five where, with 
teacher cooperation and student chairmen, 
they worked on one or another specific prob- 
lem pertinent to the respective area being de- 
veloped. At intervals, subgroups returned to 
the whole class to report conclusions. Often 
a minority dissented from the findings of the 
majority. In the final part of the project, ef- 
fort was made to review all previous recom- 
mendations and arrive at a final summary of 
major agreements and disagreements, together 
with proposed methods of action. 

Was the Floodwood experiment a success? 
As measured by pre- and post-tests in atti- 
tudes and information, by many student es- 
says, by parental support, and by the judg- 
ment of school officials, it was. Yet, its mis- 
takes were many, and at moments, dis- 
couragements acute. Education for the future 
is not an easy kind of education. It demands 
both patient and enthusiastic teachers. It 
tempts indoctrination, which can be avoided 
only if student participation and judgment 
are thorough at every point. It needs unor- 
thodox learning materials and techniques. 
And its real success can finally be measured 
only in terms of the quality of living in the 
Floodwoods of today and of the future.1 


1From a complete description and evaluation of Design 
for America, by Theodore Brameld, Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldredge. New York: 1945. $2. 
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Industry Works With Education 


ONLY A DECADE AGO, a high fence 
erected by education’s bigotry and industry’s 
aloofness stood between education and indus- 
try. The population was generally classified 
into groups of men, women, and school teach- 
ers—the latter being of either sex, but “apart 
from this world.” The educator always main- 
tained that education was or should be “prep- 
aration for complete living.” The business- 
man maintained that education was “missing 
the boat,” that high-school and even college 
graduates could not write legibly or make 
accurate arithmetical calculations. Both were 
right to a degree, but the educator was not 
doing what was claimed for education, and 
the business leader was too busy to bother 
with education problems. 

I once listened to a discussion between a 
school executive and a business executive in 
which the latter severely criticized the edu- 
cation system. The discussion sounded some- 
thing like this: The school executive—“Do 
you ever make mistakes in your business?” 
The answer was, “Yes.” School executive— 
“What do you do about it?” 

“Why, we get together, analyze the prob- 
lem, find a solution, and then carry it out.” 

The school executive said, “Then why don’t 
we get together, analyze the difficulty you 
refer to, find a solution, and carry it out?” 

“Well, that’s the problem of the educator; 
business doesn’t ask you to help solve the 
problems of industry.” 


That vocational training has its place in edu- 
cational programs is the theme of this article 
by H. A. Tiemann, director of education, 
Public Service Company of Colorado, in Den- 
ver, who points out that education and industry 
must work together to insure a better under- 
standing of each other’s aims and ideals. Mr. 
Tiemann emphasizes that although great strides 
have been made in bringing about better rela- 
tionships between education and industry, there 
are still too many “die-hards” who must be con- 
vinced that only through this cooperation can 
effective relations be built. 
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@ Vocational knowledge is a part of education 


H. A. TIEMANN 


Said the school executive, “That’s the 
trouble; you think of education as being 
something apart from business, yet you are 
not willing to help solve the problem that you 
know is affecting business adversely. You see, 
education is not something apart; it is an inte- 
gral part of the business life of the commu- 
nity. To exist, it must serve. The only justifi- 
cation for an education program is that it 
affords a less costly and more effective method 
of imparting knowledge and doing ability 
than by learning through trial and error on 
the job. The very thing you are complaining 
of—high cost of learning on the job—can be 
eliminated if the school can provide experi- 
ences to suit the needs of your employees. 
We cannot do this until you are willing to 
sit in conference with us, help us to analyze 
the job, determine the training content of 
courses, and agree upon a plan of procedure.” 

To make a longer story short, this reason- 
ing led to meeting in conference, agreeing 
upon a plan, and putting it into operation to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Our national vocational-education program 
was initiated by industry, business, agricul- 
ture, labor, and education leaders because they 
realized that education-industry cooperation 
was needed to increase production, improve 
distribution, and raise the standard of living. 
They emphasized that education—to aid in 
accomplishing these purposes—must be prac- 
tical and democratic, affording equal oppor- 
tunity for all to learn, each according to his 
best talents. 

The education system is as specialized and 
departmentalized as any modern business or 
industry. Some educators decry the trend 
toward specialization in education, and some 
citizens charge that the education system is 
lagging behind our social and economic 
progress and that closer cooperation between 
education and business should prevail. Sup- 
pose we grant that both viewpoints are right 
in some degree. The fact remains that the 
public education system is “on the move” 
and making great progress in the direction of 
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imeeting the needs of the citizens of this age. 

Probably the best example of cooperation 
between educators and industrial and business 
leaders the world has ever witnessed occurred 
during the war period when our colleges 
turned to training military personnel, our high 
schools emphasized preflight training, and our 
vocational schools turned out millions of war- 
production workers and civilian personnel 
for military duty. Records show that the 
Vocational Training for War Production 
Worker Program trained 7,469,506 employees 
for war-production plants. Similarly, the 
Food Production War Training Program en- 
rolled 4,188,522 trainees. This was done in 
approximately four years. 


Production Requires Training 


The productive miracles of our time would 
not have been possible without trained scien- 
tists, trained engineers, trained production 
workers, and trained office personnel. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the improve- 
ments in all lines of American economic en- 
deavor have been greatly speeded up because 
of the American Vocational Education sys- 
tem. The necessities of this war gave great 
force to speeding up the process of coopera- 
tion between industry and education, of 
course, but each such force brings us nearer 
to the realization that education is a ne- 
cessity to our way of life and not something 
apart from it. 

Let those who question “selective educa- 
tion” review some of the recent economic 
accomplishments that have added so much 
to the comforts of modern living. The oft’ 
referred to “narrowly trained” engineer, 
through his skill, made it possible for the 
farmer to use combines which cut a wide 
swath at tractor speed, covering twenty acres 
in a single day. They designed a corn husker 
that husks two rows at a time, a cultivator for 
the sugar-beet farmer that will thin and culti- 
vate twenty acres per day, a machine that will 
dig, pick, and bag potatoes at the same time 
and at a fast rate of speed. 

The principal use of welding in shipbuild- 
ing permitted this country to place this in- 
dustry on a mass-production basis. The air- 
craft industry reduced the time of construct- 
ing a fighter plane from 157,000 man-hours to 
7800 hours, and a large bomber from 200,000 
to 13,000 man-hours. An electric principle 
regulates furnace temperatures, levels cleva- 
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tors, checks weight of materials, measures ma- 
terials, controls machine speeds, and opens 
and closes doors. All this because we had a 
supply of educated and skilled workmen and 
because we had a vocational-training system 
that could quickly impart the skills to manu- 
facture, service, operate, and manage the 
equipment that was needed or wanted to 
satisfy human desire. This American produc- 
tive mind made our nation great. It gave us a 
civilization that today, in terms of material 
worth, is superior to that of any other nation 
in the world. 


The Postwar Period 


Now we come to a new social and eco- 
nomic period—the so-called postwar period. 
The “back to school” movement is on. War 
workers and veterans are retraining for peace- 
time occupations and are preparing for abun- 
dant living. This new age we are all anticipat- 
ing—this age of plastics, television, light 
metals, solar homes, air travel, atomic energy, 
and many miracles—will require the same 
degree of cooperation between education and 
industry as was exemplified during the war 
period. This is recognized by progressive 
leaders everywhere. 

At this writing, employer, labor leader, and 
educator are working together throughout the 
country to bring about better understanding 
of the relationship of one to the other. Indus- 
trial plants are being thrown open to visitors 
of school-age youth. School classes are visit- 
ing farms to see how our food is produced. 
Educators are meeting with industrial confer- 
ence groups to gain a better understanding of 
the training needs of workers, and business 
executives are participating in education con- 
ferences to explain their needs. School courses 
are being modified to deal with current prob- 
lems, and business houses are turning to the 
man who knows how to “put it over” for as- 
sistance in training salesmen and business 
executives. The contributions of the univer- 
sity scientist are not only recognized by in- 
dustry, but are in demand. Each group has 
discovered that it can help the other. If this 
process continues, we may never again be 
faced with the problem of breaking down the 
fence between education and business. When 
we analyze the situation, we find that the 
fence has not only been broken down, but 
it has actually been removed. It is quite a con- 
trast to the condition that existed in the ’30s. 
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Examples of Cooperation 


The National Association of Manufacturers 
is now engaged in a nationwide movement to 
encourage industry and business to throw 
its doors open to groups of teen-age youth 
and faculty groups. Shop visits are arranged 
by education-industry committees for junior 
and senior high-school students, designed to 
acquaint students with local industries and 
business methods for vocational guidance and 
for general education ends. Faculty members 
are invited on tours of industry so that school 
men and women may themselves discover the 
intricacies of the business world. Professors 
are amazed to discover that many machinists 
work in metal to degrees of accuracy of one 
ten-thousandth of an inch on heavy machin- 
ery in contrast to the fine work on a watch 
which will keep accurate time although the 
accuracy limits are only one one-thousandth 
of an inch or less. They are surprised to learn 
that many electricians are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the principles of electronics and 
that some salesmen are experts in textile analy- 
sis and possess an unusual amount of knowl- 
edge about the products they sell. 

Similarly, industrial executives are discov- 
ering that it is difficult to answer some of the 
technical questions raised by the school man 
and even by student visitors. They are find- 
ing that each knows more than the other sus- 
pected, and that they do speak the same 
language and strive for the same degree of 
perfection in their work. Thus, by the simple 
process of getting acquainted, prejudice is be- 
ing pushed aside, and cooperation is rapidly 
taking its place. Will Rogers once said, “I 
never met a man I didn’t like,” and Charles 
Lamb, when asked if he would like to meet a 
certain individual, replied, “No, I hate that 
man.” When his interviewer asked, “Why?”, 
he replied, “Because I don’t know him.” The 
first and most important problem, then, is to 
get acquainted. Know something of the other 
fellow; know his business or occupation and 
the problems that he must overcome. Know 
the good he is doing, and you will soon be 
able to share in solving mutual problems. 


cooperative apprentice-training 

In the field of apprentice-training, advisory 
committees representing employer, labor, and 
education are establishing apprentice-training 
standards in the skilled trades. By pooling ex- 
perience and reconciling viewpoints they 
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agree upon a plan of action. The training 
standards usually define apprenticeship, give 
the length of the training period, provide for 
rotation of work-experience on the job, and 
outline the related training to be offered by 
the cooperating vocational school. Certificates 
of completion of apprenticeship are awarded 
at the conclusion of the training program. 
Examples of this cooperative effort are to be 
found in the principal cities of all the states. 
Some groups of employers have worked out 
arrangements to share the cost of apprentice 
programs, and some employers pay the ap- 
prentice for school time. More needs to be 
done, but the method is established and is 
being successfully carried out. 


cooperative part-time training 

Cooperative training in both business and 
industrial fields is again on the increase. The 
“co-op” plan—two individuals assigned to a 
single job and alternating on the job and in 
school has long been successfully practiced in 
some communities. The plan functions best 
for youth sixteen to eighteen years of age 
employed in industry or business and for the 
training of engineers. It requires close co- 
operation between school and plant execu- 
tives. This usually takes the form of a co- 
operative agreement between the participa- 
ting agencies. The agreement specifies the par- 
ticular plan of rotation between job and 
school—i.e., week about, month about, quar- 
ter, semester, or year about, whichever is 
most conducive to proper training; the num- 
ber to be trained; the job experiences the em- 
ployer will provide, and the related courses to 
be pursued in school. 

This plan of education and training needs 
to be extended. The value of the “co-op” 
program has been proved, but the plan is 
unknown to many employers and to many 
educators. More publicity is needed, and edu- 
cators in particular must give attention to re- 
arranging school programs to allow the plan 
to function effectively. 


Job Experience for In-School Youth 


The diversified occupations program is an- 
other form of cooperative training. High- 
school people are placed in miscellaneous oc- 
cupations and attend school on a part-time 
basis. Many high schools and vocational 
schools have operated the plan successfully. 
Under this plan a variety of business enter- 
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prises must cooperate with the school in giv- 
ing part-time employment to in-school youth. 
The school in turn must arrange the schedule 
of classes to permit part-time employment for 
those enrolled in the program and must also 
modify the course of study and add subjects 
to its offerings that are related to the daily 
employment of the enrollees. During the de- 
pression years, many communities expanded 
this program to reach all unemployed youth. 
Such communities had no NYA problem be- 
cause all the young people of employable age 
were engaged part-time in productive work 
and part-time in civic and vocational educa- 
tion. 


Extending Education to Working Youth 


Part-time education for employed youth, 
wherein the trainee receives a minimum of 
four hours per week for thirty-six weeks of 
the year in training that is related to his em- 
ployment, will play an important role in re- 
plenishing the labor supply of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers. The supply of skilled 
mechanics is dangerously low at the present 
time. While apprentice-training for the skilled 
trades is a phase of part-time schooling, the 
average part-time school reaches a much 
larger group of working youth. Salesgirls 
from a department store pursue courses in 
customer relations, sales methods, legible 
writing, and change-making. Office-practice 
courses, trade courses, refresher general-edu- 
cation courses, and courses designed to im- 
prove the civic intelligence of working youth 
are also offered. The general purpose of all 
offerings may be classified into three divisions: 
occupational preparatory, occupational ex- 
tensions, and civic and general-education 
courses. A part-time program cannot succeed 
without employer-educator cooperation. The 
employer must make school attendance pos- 
sible for eligible youth, and the educator must 
see that the instruction is related to the em- 
ployment or the employment desires of the 
trainee. 


Adult Education Has a Place 


The adult-education program, too, offers 
many possibilities for cooperative effort. 
Training in single skills where extreme short- 
ages of workers exist can be accomplished in 
less time and at less cost through intensive 
vocational-training courses. Phases of the con- 
struction industry, bricklaying, plastering, 
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plumbing, welding, carpentry, house wiring, 
and painting can be successfully taught in 
short unit courses. Cooperative effort here 
would do much to speed up the housing-con- 
struction program, just as cooperation in 
training war workers accomplished the im- 
possible during the war period when over 
eleven and one-half million war-production 
operators and food-production workers were 
trained in approximately four years by the 
vocational schools of the country. 


Day Trade Courses Are Valuable 


The importance of day trade courses for 
young people of high-school age should not 
be underestimated. Training takes time, and 
a two- or three-year course will do a more 
thorough job of imparting skills than can be 
done in short, intensive training courses in 
single skills offered in evening or part-time 
schools, A better method of pretraining ap- 
prentices and other young workers has not 
been devised. Industrial and labor leaders 
often are not aware of the value of such 
training. Discussion meetings are needed to 
bring the facts before them. 

Training in Industry 

Most progressive business organizations of 
sufficient size to justify a training program 
carry on company education activities within 
the plant or business. These activities range 
from executive and foremanship conferences 
to the training of new workers on the job. 
Often a company library is maintained for 
employees. Technical bulletins are prepared 
and distributed to employees, as are other di- 
rectives of an educational nature. Special eve- 
ning classes in public relations, technical sub- 
jects, and public speaking are sometimes of- 
fered. Usually a company-training program 
follows a discovered need for employee im- 
provement or a request from the employees 
for such service. 

Much duplication of effort can be avoided 
through closer cooperation between indus- 
try and education. Where a public-speaking 
class is maintained by a local school, the em- 
ployees of a given company should be routed 
to such school for training. Where a sufficient 
number of company employees want some 
technical subject that is not offered by the 
local vocational school, a request from the 
industry for service should go to such school. 
In any mutual assistance program, such a re- 
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quest would be honored. Too often the school 
executive will say, “We are not equipped to 
offer the subject,” or, “We have a long wait- 
ing list,” and the effect is as discouraging to 
employer and employees as it is to a cus- 
tomer who wants to buy an article in a store 
and is told, “We do not have it.” If he can’t 
get the service, the employer will provide it. 
In a setup where good cooperation prevails, 
a way should be found for the school to pro- 
vide the necessary training. 

G. I.’s are returning to their jobs in large 
numbers. They want “on the job” training, 
apprentice training, supplemental subject 
courses, and vocational advisement. Some in- 
dustries are avoiding the problem, some are 
setting up complete “on the job” training 
programs, and others are working with the 
local education authorities to work out supple- 
mental training programs to be offered by the 
schools. The latter plan is most desirable and 
most acceptable to the trainees. The G. I. 
retraining program presents an excellent op- 
portunity for cooperative effort. It is to be 
hoped that school and industrial executives 
will not overlook the opportunity to be of 
assistance to each other and to the returning 
servicemen who want and need the training. 


All Hands Must Stand Ready 


' It is gratifying to note that the student of 
today no longer thinks of education as a 
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means to gain social standing alone. He asks, 
“What training will be of most value to me?” 
That vocational knowledge is part and parcel 
of the educational need of all citizens has been 
amply demonstrated. The war-production 
training program proved what can be ac- 
complished in wartime. It is evident that co- 
operative effort for economic and social prog- 
ress will continue in peacetime. Indeed, a 
democratic society cannot reach its full de- 
velopment until we decide that all hands must 
stand ready to cooperate to that end. There 
are forces at work to retard vocational train- 
ing. Some employers believe they can get 
along without it. Labor is reluctant to permit 
unlimited training of apprentices. They rea- 
son in terms of a ratio of apprentices to me- 
chanics instead of in terms of letting the best- 
trained apprentice get the journeyman job. 
The school executive, too, finds it easier to 
organize the traditional school curriculum and 
therefore “shies away” from the job of re- 
organizing his system to meet the current de- 
mands of society. 

In a controlled or collectivist economy, 
limits and controls can be placed on business, 
education, religion, and the press. 

If the system in which we believe is to pre- 
vail, we must constantly relate the education 
program to our social and economic progress, 
and we must have the cooperation of business 
and education in doing it. 


WE WISH TO EXPRESS appreciation to the authors whose articles have ap- 
peared in the pages of Epucationa Leapersuip for the publication year 1945-46. 
We know from comments that our readers have derived great satisfaction from the 
thoughtful and timely discussions which have come to us from these many writers. 
A very special vote of thanks, too, to Henry Harap, Ruth Cunningham, Ernest O. 
Melby, Sara M. Krentzman, and the ASCD Legislative Committee, whose regular 
contributions through their various departments have been invaluable. 
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College Campus Summer Workshops, 1946 


The American Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, of which this Association 
is a member, has compiled a partial list of 1946 summer workshops to be held on college 
campuses. We are publishing it in this issue of EpucATIONAL LEADERSHIP for the informa- 
tion of those readers who may be interested. 


ABOUT THE MIDDLE of February a request was sent to all teacher-education colleges and 
universities, asking them to indicate their plans for summer workshops. The present list includes j 
all the replies received to April first, and is necessarily incomplete. Colleges and universities were 
requested to report only those “Workshops” which: 

1. Employ the problem-approach, with a high degree of flexibility in scheduling; 

2. Require the full time of the student; 

3. Extend over a period of at least three weeks; 

4. Have a minimum of three full-time staff members; 

5. Make specific eran for creative experiences on the part of participants; 

6. Provide for a high degree of student participation in planning. 
In compiling this list all those enterprises reported were included with the exception of items 
which were obviously more in the nature of conferences or single-instructor courses than in the 
nature of workshops. The list follows. 


GENERAL 


Alabama, State Teachers College, Florence. Six weeks, dates not given. School-system groups 
from nearby counties will work on teaching problems. 

Connecticut, Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, six weeks, dates not given. Remedial 
reading, elementary education, economics, vocational education, guidance. 

Florida, University of Miami, Coral Gables. June 8—July 20. Features; “Americanism Through 
History Study.” Guidance. 

Georgia, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville. June 17—July 23. Two courses 
credit. Features: Demonstration school, creative arts. Tuition, board and room, about $70. 
Emory University, Atlanta. June 15—July 20. One and one-half courses credit. Features: 
Speech, social studies, materials. Total cost about $75. 

Idaho, University of Idaho, School of Education, Moscow. June 17—July 26. Two-six semester- 
hours credit. Curriculum workshop, state courses of study projects. 

Illinois, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston. June 1o—August 2. Curriculum 
workshops closely related to use of new state curriculum guide, with special emphasis on 
social studies and science. 

Northeastern University, School of Education, Evanston. June 24—August 3. Nine quar- 
ter-hours credit. Laboratory school, art studio, cafeteria, large full-time staff. 

Kentucky, Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green.. June 3—July 11. Eight 
quarter-hours credit. Problems of emergency teachers in rural schools. 

Michigan, Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant. Dates not given. Full-time 
credit. Rural school problems will receive special attention, but workshop is for all teachers 
and administrators. 

Ohio, Ohio State University, Columbus. First term, dates not given. 

Oklahoma, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah. June 3-28, Four hours undergraduate credit. 
Primarily for groups from local school systems. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. June 3—July 27. Special emphasis upon needs of 
emergency teachers. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. Curriculum Workshop, closely allied with state curric- 
ulum-study program. June 1—July 20. 

Wisconsin, State Teachers College, La Crosse. Four weeks, dates not given. Organized around 
curriculum problems, especially those brought by groups of teachers from single school 
systems. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. June 24—August 16. An integral part of the Wisconsin 
curriculum study, focusing on the preparation of resource units. 
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GENERAL ELEMENTARY 


Arizona, Arizona State College, Flagstaff. June 3—July 26. Features: Demonstration school, 
modern trends in teaching, large full-time-staff. 

California, University of California, School of Education, Los Angeles. June 24—August 2. 
Four units credit. Features: Curriculum problems in “tool” subjects. 

Connecticut, University of Connecticut, Storrs. July 28—August 10. Two semester-hours credit. 

Michigan, Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette. June 24—August 2. Four 
semester-hours credit. Advance registration necessary. 

Ohio, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green. Dates not given. 

Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma, Norman. ACE Curriculum Workshop. June 1—July 30. 

Illinois, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb. July 1—August 9. Six semester-hours 
credit. Features: Three demonstration units. Application by June 1. 

Indiana, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. June 1o—July 12. 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. May 1o—July 12. Four quarter-hours. 

New York, State Teachers College, Potsdam. July 2-13. Two semester-hours credit. Special at- 
tention to problems of emergency teachers and refresher work. 

Pennsylvania, State Teachers College, Mansfield. Dates not given. 

Texas, Southwest State Teachers College, San Marcos. Dates not given. Six semester-hours. 

Virginia, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg. Three weeks or six weeks. Dates not 
given. Laboratory school. 

Wisconsin, State Teachers College, La Crosse. Dates not given. Four-six credits. Primarily for 
teachers in urban areas. Laboratory school. 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee. June 17—July 26. Unusually large staff, arts 
laboratory, demonstration school. 


GENERAL SECONDARY 
Connecticut, University of Connecticut, Storrs. July 14—July 27. Two semester-hours. 
Indiana, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. June 1o—July 12. 
Virginia, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg. Three weeks or six weeks, dates not 
given. Laboratory school. 
Utais, University of Utah. Salt Lake City. July 1-19. Problems in secondary education. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Florida, University of Florida, Gainesville. June 15—July 20. Approximately three credits. 
Problems of organization, supervision, instruction. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
Indiana, Purdue University, Lafayette. High-school Principals, July 8-20; Beginning Superin- 
tendents, July 15-20. 
Louisiana, Louisiana State University. Baton Rouge. June 7-28; July 1-19. Three semester-hours 
credit each. 
West Virginia, Marshall College, Huntington. June 20—July 8. Three semester-hours credit. 
Supervision of instruction. Laboratory schools. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Indiana, Purdue University, Lafayette. July 8-20. “Behavior Problems of Children.” 
Michigan, University of Michigan Fresh Air Camp, Ann Arbor. June 25—August 25, approxi- 
mately six-nine hours credit. Participants live with adolescents in camping situations, study 
adjustment problems at first hand. 
Minnesota, State Teachers College, Moorhead. June 1o—July 12. Enrollment limited, only ex- 
perienced teachers can be accepted. 


Texas, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton. June 5s—July 13, July 15—August 23. Em- 
phasis upon child health and building curricula suitable to child development. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


California, Mills College, Oakland. Dates to be announced. Five weeks. Sponsored by Inter- 
group Education in Cooperating Schools Project. Information: Mrs. Marie M. Hughes, 
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Director, Office of Superintendent of Schools, 808 Spring Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
Cost about $181. Admission by application only. 

Connecticut, Community Leader Training Workshop, State Teachers College, New Britain, 
Connecticut. June 24—July 5. An understanding of the Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the Governor’s Committee for Connecti- 
cut. Information: Dr. Ronald Lippitt, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

Illinois, University of Chicago, Chicago 37. Dates to be announced. Five weeks. Sponsored by 
Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools Project. Information: Dr. Hilda Taba, Di- 
rector, 437 West s9th Street, New York 19. Cost about $210. Admission by application only. 

Michigan, Wayne University College of Education, Detroit, Problems in Intergroup Relations 
in Teacher Education, June 24—August 2. 

New York, Syracuse University, Syracuse. Dates to be announced. Five weeks. Sponsored by 
Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools Project. Information: Mr. Herbert Walther, 
Director, 437 West s9th Street, New York 19. Cost about $162. Admission by applica- 
tion only. 

Obio, Ohio State University, Columbus. First term. Eight hours credit. Planning teaching ac- 
tivities will be major emphasis. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Illinois, University of Chicago, Chicago 37. North Central Association Preparation of Teachers 
Project. Dates to be announced. 

Minnesota, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. North Central Association Preparation of 
Teachers Project. Dates to be announced. Information: Dr. George Hill, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul. 

Michigan, Wayne University, Detroit. First Annual Workshop on Problems in Intergroup 
Relations in Teacher Education. June 24—August 2. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
New Jersey, National Camp. Six weeks, dates not given. Six credits, Features: living in out- 
doors, preparation of teachers for school camping programs. Information: Dr. L. B. Sharp, 
National Camp, 14 West 49th Street, New York, 20. 


SPECIFIC FIELDS 

Applied Economics. University of Kentucky College of Education, Lexington. Six weeks, dates 
not given. For participants in Sloan Foundation Experiment. 

Art Education. University of Utah, Salt Lake City. June 24—July 19. 

Aviation Education. University of Utah, Salt Lake City. June 10-28. 

Band Clinic. Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. June 11-22. Four quarter-hours. 

Child Health. Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. June 10-28. Three-six semester-hours 
credit. Featuring the new Iowa Plan of Health Education. 

China. Montclair State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. June 24—July 4. Teaching 
staff of native Chinese. Institute procedures. 

Citizenship. Kansas State College, Manhattan. June 24—July 30. Sponsored by Institute of 
Citizenship, primarily for secondary-school teachers. 

Conservation. College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. Six weeks, dates not given. 
Staff of specialists in field. 
Oklahoma A and M College, Stillwater. June 3—July 27. 
The Ohio Conservation Laboratory, Ohio State University. First term. Eight hours. 

Commercial Education. Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. June 17-25. Two quarter- 
hours credit. 

Coordinators, Vocational. Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. August 5-24. For coordinators 
of Trade and Industrial Education. 

Counseling and Guidance. Kansas State College, Manhattan. June 3-22. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. June 24—July 6. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. July 1-19. Three semester-hours credit. 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. June 3-19. Laboratory school. 
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Oklahoma A and M College, Stillwater. June 3—July 27. 


University of Kentucky College of Education, Lexington. Six weeks, dates not given. Pri- 


mary concern: developing guidance programs in Kentucky schools. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City. June 10-28. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown. June 24—July 13. Two-three credit hours. 
Elementary Science. Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. June 10—July 12. 
Exceptional Children. North Texas State Teachers College, Denton. June 4—July 13. Six semes- 

ter-hours credit. 

Family-Life Education. Kansas State College, Manhattan. July 1-15. 

Food Conservation. University of Kentucky, Lexington. Dates not given. For teachers of agri- 
culture and home economics who are leading in community food programs. 

Geography. Kansas State College, Fort Hays. June 17-28. Two credits. Air-Age Geography. 

Health. West Virginia University, Morgantown. June 5-19. One-two credit-hours. Allied with 
Community Health Service Project. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. Six weeks, dates not given. Six 

semester-hours credit. 

Home Economics. University of Kentucky College of Education. Six weeks, dates not given. 
Curriculum Problems in the field of home economics education. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. June 24—July 6. Curriculum problems. 

Homemaking. Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. Dates not given. Two-four credits. Fea- 
turing Family Life problems. 

Library. Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. May 23—June 26. Four quarter-hours. 

Mathematics. Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. July 1-13. Secondary-school. 

Ohio State University, Columbus. Second term. Eight hours credit. For both elementary 

and secondary levels. 

Occupational Information and Guidance. Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. Dates not 
given. Two credits. Planned specifically for counselors and teachers. 

Physical Education. Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. July 1-19. Three-six semester- 
hours credit. Refresher and clinic work. 

Physical Sciences. Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. July 15-27. 

Reading. Oklahoma A and M College, Stillwater, June 3—July 27. Secondary and elementary 
teachers. 

Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. June 10-26. Three semester-hours credit. 

Demonstration classes. 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. July 15—August 16. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston. June 24—July 12. Laboratory school. 

Ohio State University, Columbus. July 25—August 15. Four hours credit. 

Resource Use. University of Kentucky College of Education, Lexington. Six weeks, dates not 
given. Especially planned for persons engaging in teacher education. 

Rural Curriculum. State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisconsin. Primarily for those ex- 
perienced teachers working toward degrees in rural education. 

Safety Education. Arizona State College, Flagstaff. June 3—July 27. 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton. Dates not given. Curriculum building. 
Social Studies. University of Florida, Gainesville. June 15—July 20, approximately. Curriculum 

construction, new materials, evaluation. 

Special Education. Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos. Dates not given. Six 
weeks period. Six semester-hours credit. Feature: part-time services of consultants with 
national reputation in this field. 

Tests and Measurements in Counseling, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. Dates not given. 

Trade and Industrial Education. Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. Dates not given. Two- 
four credits, Stresses group attacks upon practical teaching problems. 

Visiting Teachers. Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. June 7—July 19. Six 
semester-hours credit. 

Visual Education. Oklahoma A and M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. June 3—July 27. Emphasis 
upon locally-developed materials and their proper use. 
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THE LISTENING POST 


School People, Government, and the Coming Elections 


‘In the months just ahead it can be truly 
said that our American democracy faces some 
of the most difficult problems in our nation’s 
history. Some of these problems involve 
domestic matters,—employment, minimum 
wages, fair-employment practices, housing 
for veterans, price and rent control, federal 
aid to education, and the like. Others involve 
relationships among the nations of the world, 
—relief of starving peoples abroad, foreign 
credits and trade, control of the atomic bomb, 
and the United Nations. 

If these problems are to be solved, Ameri- 
can citizens must have a broad and basic un- 
derstanding of the facts. They must also have 
the will to participate fully and effectively 
in government. 

Of all our citizens, school people as a group 
have special responsibilities. They must of 
course as teachers carry on their main job of 
educating children and youth in the field of 
good citizenship. In addition and with the 
facts in hand, they must aid in helping adults 
in their own communities to become better 
informed and more active in dealing with the 
current social, economic, and political prob- 
lems which confront their representatives in 
legislative and administrative bodies. 

But if their educational work with pupils, 
parents, and other residents which their 
schools serve is to be interesting, vital, and 
forward-looking, teachers and school admin- 
istrators must themselves become more vigor- 
ous citizens. Through newspapers, magazines, 
and the radio, they must keep generally in- 
formed about forthcoming legislation and 
about the actions of Congressional representa- 
tives on various bills. They must be willing to 
inform their Congressmen what their opinions 
are with reference to proposed legislative 
measures. 

School people also must make sure that 
they themselves vote in both the primary 
elections and in the regular elections. In or- 
der to vote, they of course must make sure 
that they are registered citizens. 

More specifically, they should be sure to 
vote in the primary elections held in nearly 
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all states sometime between May 1st and 
August 31st of this year. They should also 
plan definitely to vote in the regular elections 
to be held early in November, 1946. At that 
time, the American people will elect all mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
one-third of all members of the Senate. Which 
representatives are elected to these high of- 
fices will in no small part determine the di- 
rection of the federal government in 1947 
and 1948. 

While taking an active part themselves as 
voting citizens, teachers should also do all 
they can to stimulate other adult residents 
of their communities to know the candidates, 
and to register and to vote in both primary 
and regular elections. In 1944 when the most 
recent Presidential election occurred, it 
should be noted, some 48,000,000 Americans 
voted out of a potential voting population of 
80,000,000. In other words, only six out of 
ten potential voters actually voted. The per- 
centage of eligible voters participating in pri- 
mary elections was probably much smaller 
than 60 percent. That was 60 per cent partici- 
pation in our democratic government, and 
that was far short of the 100 per cent partici- 
pation which our nation needs, wants, and 
should have. 

Toward that objective something must be 
done by the state and federal governments 
to abolish undemocratic voting restrictions. 
In poll-tax states, for example, the percentage 
of should-be eligible voters actually voting is 
about half what it is in comparable states 
which have no poll tax. Also toward that ob- 
jective, there is an important educational pro- 
gram to be carried on—a program in which 
school people can and should assume leader- 
ship in helping other citizens to arrive at in- 
telligent decisions with reference to candi- 
dates, their voting records, if any, and their 
platforms. 

Further, with reference to the percentage 
voting in 1944, it should be emphasized that 
nearly all of our citizens of voting age at 
that time had completed the sixth grade in 

(Continued on page 396) 
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The Changing World 


NO MATTER how generously one ap- 
praises the talents of American teachers and 
educators he must, if he is realistic, concede 
that the present educational task cannot be 
accomplished without more dynamic and 
creative leadership than has been characteris- 
tic of education in the past. Leadership is, of 
course, a very broad enterprise inclusive of 
much more than the activities of administra- 
tive officers and supervisors. But the fact re- 
mains that as schools are now organized, ad- 
ministrators and supervisors occupy key po- 
sitions. Even though they may be incompetent 
of positive leadership, their mere presence in 
their positions can militate against effective 
work on the part of the teachers with whom 
they are associated. It is, therefore, important 
that in dealing with all of the important prob- 
lems that now confront American education 
we give attention to the area of administra- 
tion. 

We are, I believe, in a transition stage in 
the realm of educational administration. The 
patterns that were developed in the first four 
decades of the present century have in large 
measure outlived their usefulness. The line 
and staff organization, the separation of plan- 
ning and performance, and the authoritarian 
attitudes characteristic of the older industrial 
management were borrowed from industry 
and military affairs and applied in education 
with too little consideration for the peculiar 
nature of the educational enterprise. The 
findings of research concerning the nature 
of the human organism and its growth, to- 
gether with new interpretations of democ- 
racy in social, economic, and political areas, 
have all led to a serious questioning of the 
soundness of the old administrative patterns. 
This criticism of the old in administration 
takes many forms. Teachers are disappointed 
and often disillusioned with the quality of 
the leadership they are receiving. In other in- 
stances parents are unable to understand why 
our educational institutions cannot be ad- 
justed to the changing character of the times. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 


In our large cities particularly, there is a 
growing discontent with the offerings of 
public education, and a rapid and alarming 
growth of private schools and private school 
attendance. In our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, administration has almost always been 
rather crude and poorly developed and under 
the conditions we now confront is even more 
to be characterized as of the “horse and 
buggy” variety. There are many people who 
feel that administration has become a brake 
upon educational progress instead of being a 
creative and dynamic force for educational 
progress. There are many indications that this 
point of view has a real basis. In any case it 
is important that both teachers and adminis- 
trators recognize the key position of admin- 
istration and the importance of creative 
developments in this field. 

This column is too brief for the presenta- 
tion of suggested administrative programs, 
but a few important areas for study and ex- 
perimentation can be suggested. We need 
practical experimentation, with a wider par- 
ticipation on the part of teachers, parents, 
and school pupils in the determination of edu- 
cational policies. We are badly in need of 
more democratic attitudes on the part of ad- 
ministrative officers themselves. Similarly we 
need more positive leadership on the part of 
administrative officers in the improvement of 
teachers’ salaries and other conditions of em- 
ployment. Administration needs to become a 
more dynamic force in the average institu- 
tion and community for forward-looking de- 
velopments and programs. As a practicing 
administrator, I am well aware of the many 
difficulties involved in these various under- 
takings, but we cannot let the difficulties keep 
us from an experimental point of view and 
from intensive efforts along the lines of build- 
ing effective administrative policies and pro- 
cedures. If we fail in this undertaking we may, 
as administrators, occupy the unenviable po- 
sition of being obstacles instead of aids to 
educational progress. 
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Improvement of Living. Three years ago the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
undertook to cooperate with the Sloan Foun- 
dation project in applied economics. During 
the current year Stewart B. Hamblen has 
been serving as consultant. He spent the fall 
and winter working with a group of institu- 
tions in the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and Southern states. He is now on a tour to 
the Far West stopping at several institutions 
in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and going to 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Montana, and 
Minnesota. Mr. Hamblen’s services are avail- 
able without cost to any teachers college 
which would like his assistance in making the 
program of greater value in improving the 
conditions of living in the communities where 
the teachers will be working. He can be 
reached at One University Place, New York 


City. 


Michigan Secondary Curriculum Study. The 
Michigan Secondary Curriculum Study is in 
its ninth year. According to the plan origi- 
nally established for the Study, the next 
three years will be devoted to disseminating 
to the high schools of Michigan the promis- 
ing trends which are developing in the fifty- 
five member schools of the Study, and to ef- 
forts to provide leadership in general cur- 
riculum improvement. In harmony with this 
program, the Study becomes an integral part 
of the general curriculum program of the 
Department of Public Instruction. It is ap- 
parent that a new interest has developed in 
the schools of the Study, and in high schools 
generally, in the development of a program 
which will meet the needs of youth. A nar- 
rative of the Study has been set forth in two 
volumes, The First Five Years of the Michigan 
Secondary Study and The Michigan Second- 
ary Study—R. C. Faunce, State Department 
of Public Instruction, 


Training of Core Teachers. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University will offer a two- 
year sequence for core teachers leading to a 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


diploma. The program will be focused in 
a seminar which will deal with the planning 
of the core curriculum and will include prac- 
tice in the field. Materials will be drawn from 
courses which were selected for their contri- 
butions to the personal and social develop- 
ment of adolescents. 


Study of Elementary Schools. The next 
major report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission will be a statement of fundamental 
policies for the elementary school. Tenta- 
tively entitled “Education for All American 
Children,” it is intended to be a companion 
volume to Education for All American 
Youth. The Commission is now securing a 
list of outstanding elementary schools from 
leaders in elementary education. From this 
list, forty selected schools will be visited 
yielding a composite picture of good elemen- 
tary school practices. The statement of funda- 
mental policies will grow out of the study of 
outstanding programs, Eventually, steps will 
be taken to put into practice a program for 
the improvement of the elementary schools 
of the nation. 


Teachers Study the Community. In order to 
be better prepared for the use of community 
resources in working with children, the 
teachers of Iron County, Utah, organized 
themselves for the study of their local com- 
munity. The group was divided into com- 
mittees each of which accepted responsibility 
for one area of the survey. Representatives of 
community organizations were invited to 
confer with the working groups. The teach- 
ers read widely in order to have a back- 
ground for interpreting their observations and 
their findings. Criteria for worthwhile chil- 
dren’s experiences were determined and a 
program of excursions was planned. The 
study gave the teachers a new awareness of 
community problems and a greater apprecia- 
tion of the work of community workers. The 
project culminated in the preparation of a 
bulletin which is proving. a valuable aid to 
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established teachers as well as to those who 
are new to the community.—Mary L. Nelson, 
Elementary School Supervisor. 


A Reading Supervisory Program. The super- 
visor of reading in the Detroit public schools 
undertook to appraise the reading program in 
aspects not measurable by tests. First, each of 
the rooms in which reading was taught was 
visited to see reading instruction. In the 
course of these visits the supervisor talked 
with the teacher and collected information 
on such items as the types of growth being 
emphasized, the number and quality of the 
books on hand, and the provisions made for 
eliminating reading retardation. Also, detailed 
records were kept of the superior reading ac- 
tivities. Second, on the day of the visit a 
conference was held with the teachers in 
whose rooms observations had been made, 
for the purpose of exchanging ideas about 
the reading program. Third, a meeting was 
held with the principals of about twenty-five 
schools at a time, at which the points of 
strength and weakness observed in the read- 
ing program were discussed. Written reports 
of observations made in the classrooms were 
also distributed. Fourth, a summary of find- 
ings and recommendations for the entire city 
was prepared and distributed to all the 189 
schools—Gertrude Whipple, Supervisor of 
Reading. 


Emphasis Upon International Understand- 
ing. The schools of Richmond County (Ga.) 
are in the process of revising the courses of 
study in order to enable the children to un- 
derstand the background of present day 
world events. The objectives of the program 
are: to understand the civilization of other 
peoples of the world; to respect the progress 
made by other nations though they may not 
have moved in the same direction as the 
United States; and to create an attitude which 
will make it possible to have lasting peace in 
the world. The social studies will be used to 
bring to the children not only a knowledge 
of world affairs, but a sympathetic under- 
standing of why we have the problems that 
confront the world.—S. D. Copeland, Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


In-Service Training in Alameda County. The 
Alameda County (Cal.) School Administra- 
tion, its supervisory staff and San Francisco 
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State College are cooperating in a new type 
of in-service training and curriculum build- 
ing. The college is sponsoring a course in 
social studies curriculum. A social studies 
framework in terms of growth and develop- 
ment from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade is the expected outcome. The college, 
the county supervisors, and the county social 
studies committee have together planned 
the lectures, designed to meet teacher needs. 
Together they have selected eleven outstand- 
ing instructors for the course, some from the 
county staff. Instructors include J. Paul 
Leonard, President of San Francisco State 
College; I. James Quillen, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Cecil Parker, San Francisco City Schools; 
Will Burnett, Professor of Science, San Fran- 
cisco State College; Lelia Ann Taggart, Santa 
Barbara County.—Vaugn D. Seidel, Super- 
intendent. 


Induction of New Teachers. In Des Moines 
(Iowa) the Elementary Department has given 
special attention to an in-service program for 
teachers new to the school system. In addi- 
tion to customary visits and individual con- 
ferences, monthly meetings are held on Satur- 
day mornings for the first- and second-year 
teachers and after school on Thursdays for 
the third-year teachers. For the first-year 
teachers the meetings are used to acquaint 
them with the philosophy of the school 
system, policies in effect and the people with 
whom they will be closely associated. The 
second-year teachers at their September meet- 
ing plan with the elementary supervisors the 
topics or areas which they prefer to consider 
during their second year. The third-year 
teachers not only plan their meetings but 
participate in an activity which coordinates 
their thinking and experience for the benefit 
of themselves and others in the school system. 
—Adelene E. Howland, Assistant Director. 


Observation Day in Kansas City. Regular 
schools are used for Saturday morning ob- 
servations in the Kansas City (Mo.) public 
schools. An invitation is extended to the 
school selected. The directors and super- 
visors of the special subjects as well as the 
general directors work intensively with these 
teachers. The art department assumes the 
responsibility of helping the staff improve the 
appearance of the whole building. Although 
attendance is in no way compulsory usually 
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from 500 to 600 teachers attend. It is believed 
the visiting teachers receive much help in 
seeing what other teachers are doing in reg- 
ular school situations. Two such observations 
have already taken place this year, and two 
more are planned.—Barbara Henderson, Di- 
rector of Intermediate Education. 


Social Studies for the Primary Grades. The 
Mishawaka (Ind.) public schools in grades 
one, two, and three have recently completed 
a “Course in the Social Studies for the Pri- 
mary Grades.” This was a cooperative en- 
deavor of the teaching staff and the super- 
visory staff. Many of the children’s activities 
suggested in the course grew out of classroom 
teaching of the units outlined in the course. 
Throughout the course there is emphasis 
upon correlating social studies with reading, 
language, and art. Children’s activities are sug- 
gested for participating in group discussion, 
for experimenting with art and construction 
materials in doing creative work, for as- 
suming responsibility in committee endeavor, 
and for securing specific information through 
individual reading—Hannah M. Lindahl, 
Supervisor of Elementary Education. 


Curriculum Adjustments in Salem. Curric- 
ulum change in Salem (Ore.) schools at the 
present time is centering at two levels, the 
elementary and the junior high school. Recent 
trends in the state program have increased 
the emphasis upon health, science, and physi- 
cal education; all of which called for a re- 
adjustment of emphasis in the lower grades. 
Accordingly, committees have been at work 
in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades attempt- 
ing to develop a unified program with social 
studies and science as the core; and the lan- 
guage arts supplying the techniques through 
which learning takes place. Tied into the uni- 
fied program is health and literature apprecia- 
tion with applications to daily living from 
the fields of mathematics principles and 
science concepts. A new department of audio- 
visual aids has been established under the 
direction of the curriculum office. A director 
has been appointed and a library of films and 
other visual material is being organized.— 
W. E. Snyder, Curriculum Director. 


Curriculum Development in Chattanooga. 
In the fall of 1944 the teachers of Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) began work on a program of cur- 
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riculum building. As a first step, a group 
of teachers including representatives of the 
fields of music, art, literature, physical edu- 
cation and home economics developed a pro- 
gram of intercultural education. The success 
of this effort led to its extension to the area 
of the language arts. After 2 months of 
preliminary study and research directed to 
present practices, 96 teachers, 8 from each 
re. began work on the course of study 
or 12 grades. By the end of 2 years a well- 
rounded, flexible program for all grades 
should be developed. A similar group of 
teachers formed a steering committee to de- 
velop the social studies program from grades 
4 through 12. Approximately 225 teachers 
have participated in the several projects on a 
voluntary basis—Ruth McCafferty, Super- 
visor of Language Arts and Special Projects. 


Induction Workshop. A new development 
in the Fresno (Calif.) city schools is an in- 
duction workshop conducted the week pre- 
ceding the opening of school which intro- 
duced the many new elementary teachers to 
the administrative setup, the work of depart- 
ments, and specific techniques and materials 
in all elementary subjects. One unit of college 
credit or professional-growth credit was al- 
lowed. A consultant was brought in to give 
emphasis to the reading program. Master 
teachers from Fresno faculties conducted the 
workshops on subject matter.—Mary Belle 
Maxwell, Privzary Consultant. 


Freedom with Responsibility. On the basis 
of student and faculty opinion the Committee 
on Instruction at Stephens College issued the 
following statement of what freedom with 
responsibility actually involved: “Students in 
the class feel that the teacher respects them. 
They feel that what they say counts with the 
teacher, and at the same time they feel re- 
sponsible for a high standard of work in the 
class as a whole as well as for themselves. 
They feel that the teacher is there to help 
them learn and not just to grade them. They 
feel that it is more important to learn to work 
with the class than to work to please the 
teacher. They feel that the class is theirs and 
not just ‘for them.’ They have adequate free- 
dom and responsibility in determining what 
they are to learn, how they are to learn it, 
and the grade they get.” 
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In Brief. The Committee on Basic Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools of the ASCD is 
setting up procedures for six schools which 
will experiment in developing a program of 
basic education (common learnings). The 
program which will last four years is under 
the direction of Paul W. Pinckney of the 
Portland (Ore.) public schools. 

{ The Board of Education of Battle Creek, 
(Mich.) has passed a resolution endorsing 
the participation of teachers and other groups 
in planning the educational program for the 
community. 

{ With an enlarged budget, the College Study 
in Intergroup relations has been extended to 
1948. Applications are now being received 
from colleges which are interested in partici- 
pating in the project. The director is Lloyd 
Allen Cook, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 
Michigan. 

{ Paul R. Grim, formerly director of Campus 
Schools at Western Washington College of 
Education, is now assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Washington University, St. Louis. 
{ The public school system of Mobile 
County, Alabama, is currently the subject of 
a cooperative and comprehensive study under 
the direction of The Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Alabama. John R. 
McLure, Dean of the College of Education at 
the University, and a staff of assistants have 
organized the work, which is expected to 
touch almost every phase of school work 
from the elementary through the high-school 
level. 

| W. M. Alexander, who, prior to the war 
was on the faculty of the University of Ten- 
nessee, is now director of curriculum and in- 
struction in the Battle Creek Public Schools. 
{| The San Diego public schools have estab- 
lished a Community School Camp which 
takes care of a weekly group of 150 children. 
A year-round staff of counselors is employed. 
The camp experience is preceded and fol- 
lowed by related classroom activities. 

{ In the past two years, Kentucky’s supervis- 
ory program has grown from three independ- 
ent districts to forty-seven counties and ten 
independent districts. Special workshops were 
held in four of the state colleges to assist the 
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prospective supervisors in initiating and 
carrying through a program of supervision. 
{ The Minneapolis Public Schools and the 
University of Minnesota will jointly conduct 
a summer workshop on curriculum problems 
for the administrative and teaching personnel 
of the Minneapolis schools. 

§ The Cleveland Board of Education has au- 
thorized a series of fundamental studies hav- 
ing as their general purpose the development 
of curricula designed to secure a better un- 
derstanding of world relations on the part of 
young people. 

{ A new state law in California admits chil- 
dren to the kindergarten at the age of 4 years 
and 6 months, and to the first grade at the age 
of 5 years and 6 months. The Santa Monica 
City Schools have initiated studies of chil- 
dren in order to determine the learning ex- 
periences suited to the needs of these younger 
children. 
{ Helen T. Collins has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Curriculum Laboratory in the New 
Haven (Conn.) public schools. She will assist 
in the development of new courses of study. 


New Curriculum Publications 


Alabama State Department of Education— 
Healthful Living in School and Commu- 
nity. Montgomery, Alabama: Alabama 
State Department of Education. 1946. 204 p. 
50 cents. 

Denver Public Schools—W e’ll Take the High 
Road. Air Age Unit for Fifth and Sixth 
grades. Denver, Colorado: Denver Public 
Schools. 1945. 53 p- Mimeographed. 60 
cents. 

New York City Public Schools—Curriculum 
Development in the Elementary Schools. 
Curriculum Bulletin 1945-1946 Series, No. 
1, New York, N. Y.: Board of Education of 
the City of New York. 1946. 219 p. 25 cents. 

San Diego County Schools—Trends in Ele- 
mentary Education, A Teachers’ Guide. 
San Diego, California: Office of the Super- 
intendent of Schools. 1945. 119 p. Limited 
number available in exchange for similar 
publications and curriculum laboratories. 


$1.90. 
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The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningham 


ROB WILLIAMS COMES BACK 


MISS MILLIE SMILED, pushed her bifocals 
up on her nose and settled back to enjoy the 
meeting. She agreed with everyone else, that 
Center County was for- 
tunate to have secured 
the services of this 
speaker for the County 
Institute. They said at 
the University that this 
young man was bril- 
liant, and no doubt had 
a promising career 
ahead of him. 

But Miss Millie was 
finding it a bit difficult 
to keep her attention on 
what he was saying. 
After all, when one has been going to Insti- 
tutes for forty-odd years, a bit of mind-wan- 
dering is understandable and permissible, per- 
haps. All she caught were phrases here and 
there. 

“Understand the little pathetic ones . . . 
the young man was saying earnestly. Isn’t it 
funny, Miss Millie mused, how people always 
think of the pathetic ones as little? Often it 
isn’t that way at all. It’s apt to be the big and 
fat or the tall and gawky ones who are the 
most pathetic. For example, big, woe-begone 
Rob Williams had been one of the saddest 
youngsters she’d ever had. He certainly 
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looked unpathetic, with that red hair stand- 
ing on end and his big clumsy hands and feet 
that he never knew what to do with, even as 
a little fellow. The pathetic part was all in- 
side where people couldn’t see it, but Miss 
Millie knew what a struggle it had been for 
him because he couldn’t seem to be like the 
other boys. 

“The new concept of readiness 
.. .” the young man on the plat- 
form was saying. 

Yes, that was Rob. Never quite 
ready when other boys were. She’d 
seen it the very first day when he 
couldn’t shinny up the swing ropes, 
although the others went up like 
monkeys. “Never mind,” she’d said 
to him, “it'll come to you.” And it 
had, finally, after days of blistered 
hands and futile trials and that sad, 
hopeless look in his eyes. By the 
time Rob could shinny up the rope, 
the other boys had gone in for 
football, and Rob was stumbling 
around trying, again, to catch up. 
And it was the same with reading. 
Miss Millie had thought he’d never 
learn. He’d just keep sticking his 
nose in the book and looking un- 
happy, while all the other young 
ones were reading stories. Until 
that day. . . . Miss Millie caught 
herself just in time. She had almost chuckled 
out loud, and just as the brilliant young man 
was about to say something important! But 
Rob had been amusing that day. Miss Millie 
had been discussing geography with the 
upper-grade boys and girls when all of a 
sudden there was a commotion among the 
‘lowers’. Rob had jumped to his feet and 
started yelling, “Miss Millie, Miss Millie, it’s 
happenin’. I’m reading!” The look on his 
face had been something to see. Big, awk- 
ward, pathetic Rob Williams was catching up. 
“I’m very glad I’m a teacher,” Miss Millie 
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said to herself. 

And then there 
had been the mat- 
ter of the multi- 
plication tables. 
Again she check- 
ed herself in time, 
for a chuckle had 
almost broken 
through, Rob had 
struggled and 
struggled to 
memorize the 
tables but he 
wasn’t too good 
at memorizing. 
Then suddenly 
one day that look had come on his face and 
he’d burst forth with: “Why, it’s just like 
rabbits, isn’t it!” Miss Millie had been a bit 
fearful lest he was being somewhat too literal 
in his interpretation of the word “multiply,” 
but he’d gone on: “If you have six rabbits and 
every one of them has six baby rabbits then 
there’ll be thirty-six rabbits.” It had been said 
in a tone of awed wonderment. Numbers had 
found meaning. He never missed on his tables 
after that. Several years later he’d confessed 
that he always saw rabbits when he said the 
multiplication table. Miss Millie took time 
out to wonder if he still did. 

And there had been a host of other pathetic 
ones in those days. At least there were fewer 
since Rob, thank goodness,—fewer who 
looked unhappy with noses in their books 
and fewer who had to memorize multipli- 


It’s Happening! 


cation. tables 

without knowing 

“ what it was all 

\v about. Rob’s ex- 
\ % \~ perience had 


taught her that. 
She supposed he 
should have 
known it earlier. 
Even shinning up 
the rope should 
have made it ob- 
vious. Boys and girls do come to things 
if we give them time. Since Rob’s day, she 
had given youngsters more time and had seen 
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that pushing before it’s time is useless and 
futile-—no, worse than that, it’s pathetic for 
both the youngster and the teacher. 

And how interesting it had been to watch 
to see when the time to learn would come,— 
slowly for Rob, quickly for little Betsy,— 
and amazing to discover that the time doesn’t 
necessarily show how far a youngster will 
go. Take little Betsy, now. She snapped up 
learning like a turtle when she was a wee 
thing. She’d married at seventeen and had a 
nice family. Sweet girl, but not one to set 
the world on fire. While slow 
lumbering Rob Williams— 

“Goodness,” thought Miss 
Millie, “here I go dreaming 
again instead of listening to all 
the modern ideas of this smart 
young man. I must pay atten- e 
tion.” 


. and that is what is _ 


meant by rate of growth and 
Little Betsy... 


the new concept of readiness,” 
said the young man on the 
platform as he concluded his 
speech. As he sat down, there 
was applause throughout the room, and Miss 
Millie clapped as hard and fast as she was able. 

As they were leaving, the County Superin- 
tendent stopped Miss Millie and asked how 
she’d liked the talk. “Very helpful,” said Miss 
Millie. “Very inspiring. These modern ideas 
are wonderful, aren’t they?” 

“Yes,” said the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, 
“very. And young Dr. 
R. S. Williams did 
well, too. They say he’s 
a coming young man in 
the field of education. 
Do you remember, Miss 
Millie, when Rob Wil- 
liams was in your 
room? Not too long 
ago, was it?” 

“Yes,” murmured Miss Millie. “Very help- 
ful. Very inspiring.” 

The County Superintendent smiled politely. 
He figured Miss Millie didn’t hear very well, 
but Miss Millie’s hearing and vision are per- 
fect. 
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The New—in Review 


PROMISING PRACTICES in intercultural 
and intergroup education in the social studies 
are projected in the Sixteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Hilda 
Taba and William Van Til have edited the 
volume, called Democratic Human Relations. 
(National Council for the Social Studies, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 

The Bureau for Intercultural Education 
and the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews cooperated in the study by provid- 
ing both personnel and funds. Requests for 
descriptions of actual practices in intercul- 
tural education were sent to more than three 
thousand social-studies teachers, and from 
replies from these requests, the editors se- 
lected the practices described in this year- 
book. In addition, the services of nine ob- 
servers, who visited many schools in different 
sections of the country, were made possible 
through the generosity of the school systems 
in which the observers were regularly em- 
ployed. 

Part One of the book discusses the purposes 
of intergroup and intercultural education, 
curriculum problems, and ways of planning 
learning activities. The second section deals 
with descriptions of many and varying prac- 
tices in social studies courses in elementary 
and secondary schools, including activities in 
and out of the school. In section three, the 
yearbook committee attempts to evaluate 
some of the practices described in terms of 
basic philosophy, hopeful indications, :nade- 
quacies, and needs. 

One chapter in the third section deals with 
materials and this offers helpful guidance to 
any group interested in further study of in- 
tercultural and intergroup education. Sug- 
gestions are made for reading materials for 
pupils and for teachers, audio-visual aids, and 
for ways to “keep up” in the field through use 
of continuing publications listing materials. 
Specific references and buying information 
are given. 
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Sara M. Krentzman, Editor 


The committee states several times that the 
practices included in this book are meant to 
serve in developing in each teacher insight 
into his situation rather than as a blueprint to 
be followed. Adaptability and experimenta- 
tion are clearly urged. Many good suggestions 
for further study needed are included in the 
last chapter. 

The yearbook committee included, in addi- 
tion to the co-editors, Clarence I. Chatto, 
Stanley E. Dimond, and Wilbur F. Murra. 
This group has contributed a great deal to 
the study of intercultural and intergroup edu- 
cation in the public schools of this country. 


PRODUCING SCHOOL MOVIES by Elea- 
nor Child and Hardy Finch is a pamphlet 
published by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English in 1941. It remains one of the 
best guides for schools interested in movie 
production. This manual is intended for 
teachers and students and it discusses step by 
step the technique of producing amateur 
movies. 

Practical information on organizing the 
group to work on the movie, choosing the 
theme or the idea of the production, the way 
to write the scenario, buying and using essen- 
tial equipment, and preparing and showing 
the film are included. Sample scenarios of 
various types are given. Most helpful are the 
bibliography of books, magazines, pamphlets, 
and movies on movie-making and the glos- 
sary of technical terms. 


THE NEED FOR MATERIALS for the 
slow-learning child has been expressed over 
and again by teachers and supervisors. Pau- 
line A. O’Melia, Librarian for the Belmont 
Boulevard School, Elmont, New York, has 
made a contribution in this field in a bibliog- 
raphy called Books For the Slow-Learning 
Child. Books included were: selected from 
books for boys and girls published prior to 
January 1, 1945. No textbooks are included, 
since the objective of the compiler was to 
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suggest materials for children to use with 
little teacher assistance. All the books have 
been used successfully with slow-learning 
children. 

Readability and format have been the chief 
bases for selection. Miss O’Melia states in her 
introduction: “To give a slow-learning child 
status with other children in his age group, it 
seems wise to encourage him to feel that he is 
‘reading’ a book when he learns something 
new, or derives pleasure from looking 
through a book by himself. This viewpoint 
has widened the field from which books for 
the bibliography were chosen.” 

The books are divided into three groups: 
(1) Books for children who have not learned 
to read. (2) Books for children who have 
learned a simple story. (3) Books for chil- 
dren whose reading ability approximates that 
of an average fourth-grade child. Those use- 
ful with more than one group are so indi- 
cated, in order of greater usefulness. 

The annotations are descriptive and well 
written. If the price of each book were given, 
the list would be more useful as a buying 
guide. 

This bibliography is as yet in mimeo- 
graphed form. It is hoped that it may be kept 
up to date and made available to all those 
needing help in teaching slow-learning chil- 
dren to read. 


ATOMIC INFORMATION is the title of a 
new publication published every other Thurs- 
day by the National Committee on Atomic 
Information, 1621 K Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. It will be sent free on request to 
individuals or groups, and contributions to 
the work of the committee will be welcomed. 

According to the information given in the 
publication itself: “The NCAT is a clearing 
house established by sixty national organiza- 
tions to provide a medium through which 
they can cooperate with the atomic scientists 
and their colleagues for public understand- 
ing of the scientific facts of atomic energy 
and their implications for society.” Daniel 
Melcher is Director of the organization, and 
its officers include representatives from such 
groups as the National Education Association, 
American Association of University Women, 
and the Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

The publication includes news items con- 
cerning the atomic bomb, discussions of sug- 
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gestions for speakers on the subject, and perti- 
nent book reviews. 


CHILDREN’S INTERESTS were explored 
by Emily V. Baker in her study entitled 
Children’s Questions and Their Implications 
for Planning the Curriculum. (Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, $2.35.) Special reference is made 
throughout the study to the contribution of 
the natural and social sciences in the inter- 
mediate grade curriculum. The author at- 
tempted, by questionnaire and by personal 
investigation, to determine what children 
want to know about, assuming they are free 
to present their questions and to work at 
problems they feel are significant. From the 
children’s responses, Miss Baker suggests the 
areas of learning with which teachers in the 
intermediate grades must be acquainted if 
they are to meet the needs of boys and girls. 
Teachers of children will find much help in 
the findings of this study in understanding the 
needs and interests of children. 


FORWARD-LOOKING THOUGHTS 
about education in the future are presented in 
the new volume, Looking Ahead In Educa- 
tion, planned and edited by J. Wayne Wright- 
stone and Morris Meister. (New York, Ginn 
and Co., $1.50.) Planned as a tribute to Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell, long a leader in experi- 
mental education, on his seventy-fifth birth- 
day, the book includes chapters on trends in 
the various fields of education, written by 
more than twenty of Dr. Caldwell’s close as- 
sociates. 

Since the chief criterion for inclusion of 
material in this volume was association with 
Dr. Caldwell, the field of education is not 
widely covered. The area of science has been 
emphasized, while such areas as language arts, 
fine arts, and administration are not specifi- 
cally treated. Each of the contributors is a 
person renowned in his own right, and it is 
indeed a tribute to Dr. Caldwell that he has 
influenced so able a group of educators. 

The various chapters are concise and inter- 
estingly written. Informal treatment of sub- 
ject-matter is used, with few footnotes. The 
contributors very frankly “have looked ahead, 
have formulated hypotheses, and have theo- 
rized.” Obviously, their predictions will be 
proved or disproved in the future; regardless, 
they serve to provoke thought and discussion. 
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Some of the outstanding contributions are: 
“What’s Ahead In Education For World 
Service”, by Barclay Acheson; “What’s 
Ahead in Community Research”, by Julius 
B. Maller; “What’s Ahead in Experimental 
Education”, by J. Wayne Wrightstone; 
“What’s Ahead In Elementary Education”, 
by James S. Tippett; “What’s Ahead for 
Rural Schools”, by Effie Bathhurst; and 
“What’s Ahead for Science in General Edu- 
cation”, by Morris Meister. Many other areas 
are discussed, and educators will find the en- 
tire collection stimulating. 


FOUR AMERICAN TEACHERS toured 
England, Scotland, and Wales in October, 
1945, hoping to secure a cross-section of the 
life, interests, education, and language of the 
boys and girls of the United Kingdom. They 
did so because they were convinced that it is 
through such understanding that peaceful 
world relations can be established. 

From their experiences came a teaching 
unit, “Boys and Girls of the United King- 
dom”, prepared by Muriel Hampton, Einar 
Jacobsen, Mabel Studebaker, and Beulah 
Walker. This unit was edited by the NEA 
Research Division and published by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association. It is sold at 15 
cents for a single copy, with discounts for 
quantity purchase. 

Included in the unit are: Approaches, with 
purpose, objectives, and suggestions for in- 
troducing the study; a story filled with fac- 
tual information about the everyday life of 
boys and girls in the United Kingdom; sug- 
gestions for crafts and construction; Activ- 
ities; and selected references, for teacher and 
pupil reading. 


TOMORROW’S EDUCATION, its goals 
and its needs, are articulately presented in the 
readable leaflet, “Looking Toward Tomor- 
row’s Education”, published as a cooperative 
project of the National Education Committee 
and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The leaflets are available from both 
organizations. Questions concerning the 
future of education are proposed for study 
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and discussion, with references to selected ma- 
terials. Parent, teacher, or lay groups will find 
this leaflet a valuable guide in a local study 
of education. 


A NEW BIBLIOGRAPHY of serious books 
that will help adults understand the problems 
of democracy and peace has been prepared 
under the auspices of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. Entitled “Read- 
ing For Democracy IV”, this is a list of 39 im- 
portant books that every American should 
read. Copies may be secured free from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
203 North Wabash, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

The annotation for each book on the list 
gives the scope of the book, buying informa- 
tion, and usually a one-word evaluation of its 
effectiveness. Sections of the bibliography in- 
clude Non-Fiction, Education, Biography, 
Fiction, Picture Books, and Verse. The books 
were selected by the Book Committee, of 
which Mrs. Harold Lochman is chairman. 

School people should order this list in 
quantity and distribute it widely in their com- 
munities. 


THE LISTENING POST 
(Continued from page 386) 


school, many had graduated from high school, 
and some had finished their college education. 
From time to time throughout their school- 
ing or college work, these citizens presum- — 
ably had studied courses or units in good 
citizenship which pointed out the responsi- 
bility of every adult citizen to register for 
and to vote in elections. But somehow this 
formal education did not prove functional in 
the living of some 32,000,000 Americans— 
those who did not vote in 1944. And further- 
more, among the 48,000,000 who did vote, 
there were undoubtedly all too many who 
were not sufficiently informed about candi- 
dates or issues. To help get these and all 
other eligible voters to vote is a challenge to 
our nation’s schools and colleges in 1946—a 
year of decision—ASCD Legislative Com- 
mittee. 
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BUILDING HEALTHY AMERICANS 


Doris E. 


THE EXTENSION WORKER walked on- 
to the schoolgrounds of a large elementary 
school in one of the ten largest cities in the 
state. She carried a ball under each arm. The 
children waiting for her to come to work 
with them before a group of elementary prin- 
cipals watched, noticed the balls and said as 
they crowded around her: “Oh, Boy! Balls!!” 
One child said: “Oh, let me hold a ball!” And 
another, “Please, may I just touch the ball?” 
The superintendent who was escorting the 
teacher from school to school, turned 
to the principal of that school and aid, 
“What is the matter here? Don’t you have 
any balls?” The principal replied in a bit of 
confusion, “Yes, we have one someplace, but 
I wasn’t able to locate it. Anyway, I guess it 
isn’t blown up.” 

In order to realize whether or not that 
principal was justly embarrassed at her 
plight, we need to ask ourselves what we are 
running schools for. Any elementary school 
principal could tell you why her teachers and 
pupils are supplied with readers. She could 
tell you just what reading skills are necessary 
for successful achievement of various tasks. 
She would remind you too, that many emo- 
tional problems arise among children who are 
unable to read the materials which are re- 
quired at each level of the child’s school life. 
But probably not many principals would 
ask of their teachers, “Can your pupils catch 
a ball well enough now so that they can play 


If children are to be mentally alert, it goes 


without saying that their physical condition 
must but be excellent. The schools play a 
major part in developing the good health of the 
pupils, but too often, the necessary equipment 
is lacking. In “Tools for Learning’, Doris 
White, Physical Education Department, lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, contri- 
butes some timely suggestions for the proper 
implements and apparatus to be used in build- 
ing the health and physical skills of the youth 
of the nation. 
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the games being played by their group?” 

Probably most thoughtful teachers would 
agree that the child’s leisure time and the 
leisure time of the adult is of as much or pos- 
sibly more importance to him in making of 
himself a happy and well-integrated person 
as is his working time. They would also, it is 
likely, agree that health is one of the most 
important assets to build and retain in every 
citizen. But what have balls or any other play 
equipment to do with health or leisure time, 
one might ask. 

A child is an active dynamic individual, 
and that activity does not stop where his 
shoulders begin. What happens to him below 
the shoulders affects him above the shoulders 
—and vice versa. That his world is filled with 
balls of many descriptions has not come by 
chance. And since they are there, he needs 
and wants to know how to use them. He 
needs as careful planning for time, and as 
thoughtful provision for learning situations 
in obtaining his ball-handling skills as he does 
for any other skills which the school is ask- 
ing him to learn. The skillful handling of the 
ball gives him a feeling of mastery, but be- 
yond that it is an incentive which draws him 
into action, purposeful action which makes 
him breathe harder, makes his blood circulate 
faster, his metabolism increase, and his spirits 
rise. There are plenty of balls in our colleges 
for our varsity teams, but down in the first 
grade where the child is skill-hungry and 
thrilled by his ability to contact that elusive 
bouncing object, we too often feel that such 
equipment should be on the list of the non- 
essentials. 

If ball-handling skills are to be learned. then 
there must be enough balls and few enough 
children in each play group so that every 
child will have the opportunity to handle the 
ball many times during a learning period. 
Two balls should be the minimum require- 
ment for any grade. The organization of the 
class period for play has much to do in de- 
termining the numbers of balls and other play 
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equipment that will be needed. The kind of 
ball, too, is important. The production of 
waterproof balls has done much to increase 
the times when children can use them. 

But balls do not constitute all of the equip- 
ment that is necessary in building healthy 
Americans and not all equipment need be 
purchased from an athletic supply house. 
Things to climb, to lift, to push or pull, and 
experiment with, are essential. 

Some criteria we might use in determining 
what equipment we should supply in order 
to build healthy Americans are: 


1. What attitudes are formed by it? 

2. How much and what kind of activity 
can be obtained from its use? 

3. What skills can be developed by its use? 

4. How much do the skills developed by 
its use lead on into further and more 
difficult activities? 

5. What is the cost, considering the num- 
ber served by it, the amount of use made 
of it, and the length of time it will last? 


Some expensive pieces of apparatus encour- 
age idleness—just sitting and letting someone 
else do the work—developing no skills and 
building no strength. Other simple things 
like a horizontal ladder, a slant ladder, a hori- 
zontal bar, a trapeze, and a climbing-pole or 
rope, furnish unending challenges and, if 
made of metal, last for years. 

Balls and bats, inflated balls (such as soc- 
cer balls, basketballs, and footballs) one or 
two basketball goals, jumping-ropes, and a 
tumbling-mat, meet criterion number four 
very fully. Three or four high jumping- 
standards of different heights with bamboo 
cross-bars may be homemade at very little 
cost and yet they furnish a challenge to in- 
creased accomplishment from kindergarten 
through college. 

A type of activity which seems to intrigue 
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the child from the time he first masters walk- 
ing on the level ground, is walking on narrow 
ledges, such as curbings. A “two-by-six” set 
on edge and called a balance-beam makes a 
good substitute for the bridge railings and 
railroad tracks which still seem to entice 
those who can get in contact with them. The 
pleasure, skill, and activity obtained from a 
trapeze or flying-rings, or similar contriv- 
ances is increased by the use of small ramps 
slanting from the ground 51 inches long to a 
height of about 16 inches, from which the 
child can learn to jump and catch the swing- 
ing apparatus, and then dismount at the far 
end of the swing, landing with bent knees. 

Because all children and some adults seem 
to like to jump from heights such as stairs and 
chairs, and too often land on hard unyielding 
cement walks or floors, it is well to substitute 
for this a ramp 9 feet long and 3 feet high at 
the edge of a sandbox so that, to the joy of the 
jump down, can be added the run up, and the 
landing in a soft material. Teeter-ladders 
seem to lose their appeal after the kinder- 
garten age, except for rare occasions, but if 
they are loose so that they can be moved, they 
are invariably used for a ramp to run up. If 
there are two of them, the second one is 
slanted in the opposite direction so that there 
can be a run down, too. It would be cheaper 
and just as much fun to build such a runway 
of two planks with a support between them. 

Often the apparatus and supplies which are 
simplest and least expensive hold interest 
longest, and lend themselves to the creating 
of new uses by the child himself. 

Because other creative and manipulative 
materials and those used for housekeeping 
and other dramatic play are not discussed in 
this article, it is not to be construed as indi- 
cating that the author does not value them as 
contributing to the emotional, and thus the 
physical health of our young Americans. 
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The Emerging Social Setting 


for Education 
by . 
GOODWIN WATSON 


Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


There have been many requests for 
copies of the address made by Dr. Good- 
win Watson on March 21, 1946 at the 
ASCD National Convention in St. Louis. 
This Association is happy to announce 
that this speech is being reprinted and 
copies may be obtained from this office 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

The price for a single copy is ten cents, 
and the discount on quantity orders is: 

2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 
100 or more, 33 1/3%. 


Over a quarter century, the Journal 


Progressive Education 


has been working for a more adequate and 
active social outlook in American 
Education. 


It Has Never Been Neutral 


On the important issues facing this Nation 
and its schools 


It Does Not Tell Educators 


what to think, but invites them to join in 
the effort to think through our common 
problems. 


Published monthly except December 
through the school year. Subscription 
Price $3.75 the year. 


Address 


American Education Fellowship 
289 4th Ave. New York City 10, N.Y. 
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Today ‘‘feelings”’ 
have a part 


IN THE SCHOOL’S HEALTH AND 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


As Dorothy Baruch puts it, “Feelings are 
not things apart. Rather they run along as 
an ever-flowing accompaniment to whatever 
we do. Just so with the children—there is 
an emotional accompaniment to all activity. 


“Behavior that may worry the teacher is 
not a matter of haphazard circumstances 
but is caused. And what basic causative 
factors the emotions are! 


“One of the ways we can help each child 
most is to accept him as he is—feelings and 
all—and let him know that he is accepted 
and need not cover up what his real re- 
actions are. Another way is to help the 
child see that he is not alone in the way he 
feels. He should discover that other children 
have feelings like his own of tension, worry, 
elation, excitement, and the rest. 


“There is a great need for stories that are 
childlike in the feelings they portray as 
well as in the overt actions they describe. 
As a child reads or listens with a sense of 
emotional recognition his own hidden prob- 
lem loses some of its tension. . . . And he 
can talk about his feelings more easily when 
they’re John’s or Sue’s or Sam’s as well as 
his own.” 


These principles of Dorothy Baruch’s lie 
behind the Health and Personal Develop- 
ment books of the Curriculum Foundation 
Series that she and Elizabeth Montgomery 
and William S, Gray have prepared: Good 
Times with Our Friends, Three Friends, 
and—new this spring—Five in the Family. 
If you or your teachers are not acquainted 
with these books, please drop us a line. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 


AND COMPANY 
Chicago5 Atlanta3 Dallas1 New York 10 
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Tommy and His Texthook 
Think of Tommy as an average pupil—who 


doesn’t find the road to arithmetic competence 
an easy one. 


How can he be helped? 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 

By John R. Clark ond others 
believe that the systematic study of numbers through visual aids and com- 
parisons, through continuous attention to relationships will give Tommy 
the help he needs. Well-developed sequences in presenting operations, skills, 
and concepts contribute to the teachability of this series. When Tommy uses 
these books he will find the road to arithmetic competence is meaningful, 
logical, and challenging. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


The words to remember... 
the technique to use! 


USING WORDS 
by 
Lillian E. Billington 


An Enriched Spelling Program: grades 2-8 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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AS A PUBLIC SERVICE, GENERAL MILLS PRESENTS 


Health and Nutrition 
Program 


ADAPTABLE TO ANY GRADE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


More than a year ago, a committee of 
education, health, and nutrition special- 
ists began work with General Mills on a 
special project in nutrition education. 


This project was developed in five 
steps: 


1. The building of the over-all plan. 


2. Experimental nutrition programs 
among school children and their 
families in different type test schools 
in widely separated areas of the 
country. 


3. Experimental programsin teacher 
training. 

4. General publicity to encourage 
teachers and school administrators 
to give more emphasis to nu- 
trition education. 


Rey, 


5. Development of teaching materi- 
als built on the experience gained in 
test schools. 

Today, printing presses are turning 
out the teaching aids—a related series of 
posters and booklets for the elementary 
grades, guidebooks for teachers and ad- 
ministrators, literature to enlist the sup- 
port of parents, a news-exchange maga- 
zine, and other aids. These materials will 
be available, in limited quantities, with- 
out charge. 

A booklet now ready for mailing, 
titled ‘“‘Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program,”’ describes the materials and 
suggests how they may be fitted into 
any existing grade school curriculum. To 
obtain a copy, you are invited 
* tO write to the address below. 
= 


General Mills, Inc. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


May 1946 


COPYRIGHT 1946, GENERAL MILLS, INC, 
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1. How Tests Can Improve Your Schools 
2. How to Select Tests 
3. How to Conduct a Survey 
4. Administrative Use of Survey Results 
No. 5. Teacher Use of Test Results 
6. Basic Testing Program 
7. Conducting High School Guidance Programs 
8 


. Planning the Elementary School Testing 
Program 


No. 9. Identifyi the Difficulties in Learni 


Have you received your free copies of 
EDUCATIONAL BULLETINS 


No. 10. Diagnosis in the Reading Program 

No. 11. Appraising Personality and Social Adjust- 
ment 

No. 12. Use of Tests and Inventories in Vocational 
Guidance and Rehabilitation 


No. 13. The Use of Standardized Tests in Correc- 
tional Institutions 


No. 14. The Proper Use of Intelligence Tests 


No. 15. Vocational Guidance for Junior and Senior 
High School Students 


(The Above Bulletins Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 
PLEASE GIVE YOUR TITLE AND GRADE ASSIGNMENT 


Report A. The Three-R’s Save a School System 


Report B. A New Type Mental Test Solves Per- 
sistent Educational Problems 


5916 Hollywood Blvd. 


EDUCATIONAL REPORTS 


Report C. Teachers and Students Improve Their 
Mental Health 


Report D. Arithmetic Fundamentals Test Results 
in High Schools 


(The Above Reports Are Furnished Free of Charge Upon Request) 
PLEASE GIVE YOUR TITLE AND GRADE ASSIGNMENT 


California Test Bureau 


Los Angeles 28, California 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF... 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 
is all about. 


—everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 


isn’t. 


—youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure 
and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 


significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 


gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 


our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 


light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 
need to learn and how it can be taught. 


—state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good 


schools. 


